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The Lord hath set all his beauty above the stars: His loveliness 
is in the clouds of heaven, and his name endureth for ever, alleluia. 
His going out is from the highest heaven, and his circuit even to the 
height thereof. His loveliness is in the clouds of heaven, and his 


name endureth for ever, alleluia. 
From Matins of Ascension Thursday. 
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Preview of Christian marriage 


Every human being must have a vo- 
cation, if vocation means that state of 
life in which God wants us to offer 
Him the best of our service. God cre- 
ated me to serve Him, not in a vague 
way, but in a very particular way. In 
creating me He put into me all those 
qualities, gifts, and attractions that 
would enable me to find my place in 
life and fill it in a holy way. 

From all eternity God destined some 
to be priests, Sisters, and Brothers; 
others to be husbands and wives; still 
others to serve Him in a special way, 
neither as Religious nor married, God 
wills us to be saints, not all in the same 
measure or in the same way of life, but 
according to the measure of our gifts 
and in a definite field of service. That 
is our vocation, It has to be so, for God 
and His Church and His world need 
saintly priests and nuns, but also saint- 
ly husbands and wives, mothers and 
fathers, nurses, physicians, politicians, 
and so on. So vocation to me means 


What Love Is 


By FREDERIC FRANS 


Condensed from America* 


God’s own choosing of a way of life in 
which a man or woman will achieve 
sanctity, serve God and his neighbor. 

In this definition, there would be 
only one basic reason for the following 
of any vocation, and that would be a 
reasonable conviction that such is 
God’s will for me. A Catholic -boy 
should become a priest because, in the 
final analysis, he is convinced that God 
wants him to achieve his sanctity and 
render his service in the priesthood, A 
Catholic girl determines on marriage 
basically because she is convinced that 
she has met the man with whom God 
wishes her to achieve sanctity and ren- 
der her meed of service to God, His 
Church, and His world. 

Too little has been made of this vo- 
cational view of marriage: the will of 
God in marriage, the deliberate choice 
from early years of marriage as a saint- 
ly vocation. God, we are told, calls 
priests, nuns, and Brothers. He does, 
and sometimes in strange ways, but I 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. Feb. 10, 1945. 
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also like to think that He “called” my 
wife and me, and all husbands and 
wives, to marriage. My wife won’t 
mind if I tell you I was first drawn to 
her by a charming little lilting note in 
her laughter, and that it makes her 
laughter fresher and happier and more 
delightful to me than any other laugh- 
ter in the world. Others may not think 
so, but I do; and I like to think that 
God gave her that laughter, and He so 
fashioned me that I would be drawn to 
that laughter. When I knew her bet- 
ter, I came to love all that was woman- 
ly in her, a gentleness of mind and 
heart, a—well, all those things that 
make her her. I know God made her 
so, that He gave her the parents, home, 
schooling, friends, and circumstances 
designed to develop all those beautiful 
traits in her. And to me He gave 
parents, friends, training that would 
make me appreciate and love all of her. 
‘ ‘What she saw or sees in me I do not 
yet really know, but I do know this, 
that none of your treatises on love will 
ever exactly put a finger on just what 
it is that makes a man love one girl of 
all girls in such a way that he wants 
her of all the world, that he wants to 
give all of himself to her and receive 
all of her in return unto a perfect 
unity. I know now, after many years, 
that love is a desire of oneness to be 
achieved only by mutual complete giv- 
ing; but I do not know yet why she 
should desire that complete oneness 
with me of all the men in the world, 
and I with her of all the women in the 
world. Or maybe I do know. Maybe 
that last unexplainable thing is God’s 
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finger, His vocation, calling. Maybe it 
is not quite so silly, after all, to say 
marriages are made in heaven. 

(I am weary unto death hearing so 
many talks on marriage that degener- 
ate into tirades against birth control, 
divorce, and juvenile delinquency. I 
am tired even of the so-called “practi- 
cal” talks on marriage. When and if I 
get to heaven, the first thing I’m going 
to do is buttonhole St. Paul and ask 
him to explain fully that way he had of 
comparing the love and unity of Christ 
for and with His Church to the love 
and unity of husband and wife. Did he 
imply that outside the love of a man 
for his God, the closest and most per- 
fect of all human loves-is the love of 
husband and wife? Certainly it is the 
most complete and the most enduring. 
Did he mean that it is above and more 
complete than the love of friends, than 
love of parents for children, and chil- 
dren for parents? Else why did our 
Lord say: “For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they two shall 
be in one flesh”? ). 

God called us (Mary and me and all 
married people) to that pure, beauti- 
ful, complete union, that oneness of 
love which is to stand before the world 
as the perpetual symbol of the mystical 
Body, of the closé oneness that exists 
between Christ and His Church, 

He called us to a sharing in one of 
His seven holy sacraments. More than 
that, He called us to be the ministers of 
a sacrament to each other, Not many 
laymen have had the thrill of being the 
minister of Baptism. I have; and I 
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thought, as I said the words and pour- 
ed the water, what a wonderful thing 
it was that through my instrumental- 
ity a little child became a child of God, 
a tabernacle of the Holy Spirit, a tem- 
ple of the Holy Trinity, that a sharing 
of the divine Life was poured into that 
little child, just as I poured the water. 
When Mary and I married each other 
she was already a child of God, but in 
marrying her I became something of a 
channel through which a fuller shar- 
ing of the life of Christ poured into 
her beautiful soul; and she became a 
channel through which Christ poured 
into my soul. 

When we clasped hands it was al- 
most as though the very life of Christ 
was flowing from her into me and 
from me into her. Christ was the bond 
of union between us. It was Christ 
who made us one. All our life long we 
have remained channels for each other. 
I have to keep myself fine and pure for 
her lest the channel be clogged and 
Mary’s soul suffer, and God alone 
knows all the grace and joy and happi- 
ness there has been in my life for 
which Mary has been responsible. 

I think God must consider our mar- 
ried vocation highly important if He 
makes it a sacrament, if through His 
sacrament He gives us a pledge that 
He Himself will always be at hand to 
help us with His grace to carry out all 
the duties of our state, to help us 
achieve the perfection of that unity 
which our love at the altar that day 
only aspired to, 

Is it a little thing that God should 
put into my keeping one of His finest 


creatures and her happiness? Every 
married man knows he has in his 
pledge his wife’s happiness.’ In the 
marriage Mass there is a little prayer: 
“In Thy hands are all the days of my 
life.” I know that the prayer is directed 
to God, but I like to think, too, that to 
every husband and wife these words 
express the reality of their complete 
giving to each other, and God’s trust in 
them that He should entrust His chil- 
dren to them, 

God has called Mary and me (and 
all married couples) to cooperate with 
Him in the creation of His. greatest 
masterpiece, a human being. We can 
call upon God to create a human soul, 
We cooperate in the creation of an in- 
dividual personality that has ‘never 
appeared before on earth and never 
will again. It is to us God entrusts this 
filling out of ‘Christ’s mystical Body. 
Every human being is born to be a 
child of God, to live forever with God 
in heaven, and to us God has entrust- 
ed the task of peopling heaven. 

They say of Michelangelo’s Moses 
that, when it was finished, it was so 
lifelike the artist himself struck it with 
a chisel and said, “Speak!” That is 
what the artist produces, something of 
which the highest compliment is that 
it almost lives. Our children live! The 
great artist produces a thing that, for 
all its beauty, is still inanimate; but 
there is no beauty in the world like the 
beauty in the eyes of a little child. 
(Yes, there is: the deeper, more com- 
plete, suffering-softened beauty in the 
eyes of a young mother who holds her 
first-born in her arms.) No artist has 
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ever yet found the power to capture 
that beauty. 

I am writing humbly, for it is God 
who gives us this vocation, God who 
fulfills it in us. We bring forth the 
priests, nuns, and Brothers of the 
world, the missionaries, saints, and 
martyrs. The home our love builds 
about them is their first seminary, 
novitiate, and church. 

Do you know the story told by the 
saintly Pius X of his own mother? She 
worked as washerwoman and school 
janitress that he might study for the 
priesthood. On the day of his episcopal 
consecration, she shared his joy. Long 
after all the great guests had gone, they 
sat together, the Bishop and _ his 
mother. He toyed with the Bishop’s 
ring on his finger, showed it to his 
mother, teased her a bit, “Mother, isn’t 


F lights of-Fancy 


‘ Debutramps.— Elizabeth Talbot- 
Martin. 


"Many an argument is sound: just 
sound.—T. A, Lahey. 


“Manila, battered pearl of the Orient, 
is now out of pawn.—John B. Ken- 
nedy. 


‘He’ stood on the first tee, full of 
stance and circumpomp. — R. N. 
Thompson. 
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this ring of mime wonderful? Honest- 
ly, did you ever dream that this won- 
der of a Bishop’s ring would be your 
boy’s?” She smiled a little and in that 
smile was the whole story of her life 
and his, too, even his yet to come. 
“Yes,” she said, “it is wonderful.” 
Then she held up the plain golden 
band on her own finger, “But, son, if it 
were not for this little ring, the won- 
der of your ring would never have 
been possible.” The wonder of the 
wedding ring, of married love, of the 
home! 

That is why I say, humbly, to all 
priests and nuns and Brothers. who 
worry about the shortage of Religious 
vocations: take care of our vocation, 
help us build our saintly homes, and 
we promise that our homes. will not 
fail our schools, convents or altars. 


} 


Waiting, her big eyes full of twi- 
light.—L. M. Montgomery. 


Prejudice: being down on some- 
thing we aren’t up on.—/da Jean Kain. 


Cops stationed in the lobbies, frisk- 
ing guests with their eyes—Walter 
Winchell, 


Dieting for some women consists 
only of more food for conversation.— 
Marcelene Cox. 


[ Readers. are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which’ $1 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 
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Catechism Comes to Life 


By ORLANDO B. TRUJILLO as told to John B. Cavanagh 


Design for ‘shipwreck 


Seaman Trujillo, 2/c, was one of the 50 
men out of 300 rescued after the U.S.S. Hull, 
a destroyer, capsized in a Pacific typhoon 
last Dec. 18. The Hull was refueling a carrier 
force at sea when the typhoon struck. Two 
other destroyers, the U.S.S. Spence and the 
U.S.S. Monahan, also sank, total loss of per- 
sonnel on the three destroyers approximating 
1,000. Trujillo, om survivors’ leave when he 
told this story’ to Father Cavanagh, was 
scheduled to return to duty March 20. The 
Denver seaman, 19, has been in the Navy only 
six months and already wears three battle 
scars. 


The water started getting rough 
about eight o’clock in the morning. By 
11:40 a gale blowing at 155 miles an 
hour was tossing us all over the ocean. 


.Waves were running at least 100 feet 


high, and the noise was deafening. 
At 11:45 we were caught in a wave 
trough and capsized. In five minutes 
the Hull disappeared. 

When I hit the water I started to 
pray, and I didn’t let up. The waves 
would engulf me for an interminable 


time, but just when I thought and. 


hoped each submersion would be my 
last I would break surface. By 4:30 that 
afternoon the storm hit its peak; at 
least that is what I was told later, To 
me it was interminable hell, and I was 
utterly alone from the time I was 
washed off the destroyer until I was 
picked up 49 hours later. 

I thought about many things. First 
of all I was convinced that drowning 
was inevitable. No one could possibly 


Condensed from the Register* 


be rescued in that sea, I recalled that 
the chaplain told us before we. left 
Farragut, Idaho, that if we were ever 
in a tight spot and could not get to con- 
fession simply to make an act of per- 
fect contrition. If I ever did anything 
perfectly I think I made about 1,000 
acts of perfect contrition, Over and 
over I repeated my prayers, and when 
the hours dragged.on and I continued 
to go under and still come up I became 
sick and discouraged. Way down un- 
der the water 40 or 50 feet it was black 
dark, my head was splitting, and I 
swallowed a great volume of. water, 
When my head was above water I 
threw up constantly. After a while I 
thought of slipping out of my life 
jacket and calling it quits. And just 
when I had decided to say good-by to 
my “Mae West” I remembered: the 
Sister who taught us catechism in 
Holy Ghost Sunday school telling us 
that a person who deliberately com- 
mitted suicide would never get into 
heaven. That stopped me. I was tempt- 
ed for a long time and kept praying 
and vomiting. Finally the storm blew 
itself out. re 
Late that night as I bobbed on the 
water I saw the searchlights of a rescue 
ship in the distance, but it didn’t see 
me, although I whistled and hollered 
like a maniac, When it passed.I settled 
down and waited for a shark to get 


*934 Bannock St., Denver, 1, Colo. March 18, 1945. 
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me. Dawn came. I was discouraged, 
sick, and exhausted. Again I saw a 
ship pass in the distance; nearly jump- 
ed out of the water when three air- 
planes soared over, but they disappear- 
ed beyond the horizon, and I was a 
melancholy little fish once more. The 
pounding of the waves and the swirling 
currents had torn all my clothes off, and 
now I began to get cold. This was only 
of short duration because the sun be- 
gan to center its heat on my head. As I 
look back on the experience, it now 
seems impossible that one’s head could 
have ached as terribly as mine did and 
not split wide open. As the sun mount- 
ed my thirst became unbearable, and 
for the hundredth time the words of 
the Sister in Sunday school came to my 
mind. All I would have had to do was 
to slip out of that life suit and my 
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troubles would have been over in a 
matter of seconds, Somebody at home 
must have been praying for me. I 
dozed or passed out for-a few minutes, 
and when I came to I was muttering 
the act of contrition over and over. My 
brain was not always on the beam but 
my swollen lips and tongue were. 

The day passed into night. Now and 
again I wondered about the folks back 
home, and recalled frightening experi- 
ences of battle. At times I saw destroy- 
er searchlights all over the ocean, and 
imagined sharks were darting at me 
every few minutes. Once in a while I 
would feel my legs to see if they were 
still there. It was a great morale boost- 
er to find them still part of me. The 
night was awfully long, but daybreak 
came again, and late in the morning I 
was spotted and picked up. 


a 


Children have the gift of solving things directly, easily, and some- 
times brilliantly. They do not refer questions back to dubious standards, 
and they ignore precedents. Something happened recently in German- 
town, Pa., which perfectly illustrates this peculiar gift. We heard of ‘it 
through a friend. In Germantown there are two schools, one predomi- 
nantly colored, one predominantly white. The gangs of little boys from 
the two schools often play together. One day they invented a new game 
called Race Riot, but when they got assembled to play it they discovered 
that there were more white boys than colored boys. Clearly the thing 
was out of balance and unfair. What to do? Like a flash the children 
had the answer. The proper number of white boys promptly volunteered 
to play colored, and the race riot proceeded with even numbers, in per- 
fect equality. Adults, we feel, would have had the devil’s own time with 


a situation like that, 





From the New Yorker (17 March °45). 











Montgomery Flew First 


He drifted on a cloud 


At three o'clock one August morn- 
ing in 1883, young Jim Montgomery 
got up without waking his folks and 
went to the barn. He fed the mules, 
Fanny and Jim, and then piled some 
hay in ‘the wagon. On the stringers 
above lay a curious contraption of 
wood and unbleached muslin cloth 
covered: with linseed oil. In the dim- 
ness of the lantern-lighted barn it look- 
ed like a huge sea gull with a wing- 


’ spread of about 20 feet. 


Back in the ranch house Jim’s 
brother, John J., padded about frying 
bacon and eggs and hot cakes, making 
coffee. Outside, the gray false dawn 
was silvering the mists that flowed 
silently into the Otay valley near the 
southern tip of San Diego bay in Cali- 
fornia. A few miles to the south ran 
the Mexican line. 

Jim harnessed the mules and came 
to the house. The brothers sat down to 
breakfast by the light of an oil lamp, 
whispering so as not to disturb their 
sisters, Mary and Jane. 

They stacked the dishes in the sink, 
packed a lunch, and blew out the 
lamp; went out and hitched the mules 
to the hay-filled wagon. 

They lifted down the wood-and- 
muslin contraption and laid it gently 
atop the hay. It weighed 30 pounds. It 
was an all-Montgomery affair: Mary 
and Jane had sewed the muslin on the 


By JIM MARSHALL 
Condensed from Collier’s* 


frame with linen thread; John and Jim 
had fashioned and bent the ribs and 
put the parts together. 

The boys stowed away the lunch and 
a bottle of water, along with deer guns, 
under the hay, clucked to the mules, 
and drove up the valley. The west 
wind was whispering in from the Pa- 
cific; it grew stronger with dawn, and 
they turned up a narrow canyon road 
that led to the sloping top of Tia Juana 
mesa top which, luckily enough, also 
left them in a little draw. 

“Jim,” said John, hitching up his 
faded overalls, “let’s get flying.” 

“T hope,” added Jim. 

They lifted out the muslin gull, 
headed it down the long slope of the 
mesa which, luckily enough, also 
headed it into the freshening breeze. 
Jim, took a light 40-foot rope, attached 
it between the wings, and walked 
ahead to the rope’s limit. John climbed 
into a saddle between the wings, placed 
his heavy farm shoes into rude stir- 
rups, and grasped two handrails. 

“Now, Jim,” he said, “wait for a 
good gust, then run ahead and when, 
and if, it flies, let go. Don’t forget to 
let go. It won’t carry both of us.” 

Jim ran down the slope, hauling at 
the rope. He felt the machine drag be- 
hind him. Then the drag grew less, 
and then it was nothing. The rope was 
hanging from the wings, directly. 


*250 Park Ave., New York City, 17. March 10, 1945, 
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above him. He let go, and looked up. 
He ‘could see the tense face of his 
brother, hanging on. The wings were 
40 feet above the mesa. The contrap- 
tion soared like a gull for a few sec- 
onds, then came gently to earth. 

John sat silent for a minute while 
Jim came running up. “She flew all 
right, Jim.” 

“Quite a way, too. Must be more 
than 100 yards.” They measured it 
with the 40-foot rope: 600 feet. 

That was the first time anyone had 
ever flown over the American conti- 
nent on wings. 

Today, if you ask the average man 
who made the first winged flight he'll 
say the Wright brothers. The Wrights 
soared in 1900. Ask a scientific man 
and he probably will say Lilienthal. 
Lilienthal flew in 1892. In December, 
1903, the Wrights put a motor on their 
plane and made the first powered 
flight carrying a person, but John J. 
Montgomery had soared 20 years be- 
fore. 

The first man to fly in America was 
one of a family of six children, three 
boys and three girls. His ancestry was 
Norman-French and Irish. His father, 
Zachary Montgomery, was an attor- 
ney, first in San Francisco, later in San 
Diego. His mother had been Miss Re- 
gina Cleary. 

The Montgomery legend maintains 
that young John J. became interested 
in flight at the age of five, when he 
speculated publicly on the possibility 
of ascending a hill upon which a cloud 
rested, mounting the cloud and sailing 
off aboard it. A year later he was study- 
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ing the flight of geese, and at eight was 
flying kites, 

At 11, he inspected ‘a balloon, the 
Avitor, flown around Sai Francisco by 
a Mr. Mariot, a friend of his father. 
This led to experiments with toy bal- 
loons and childish attempts to control 
them in flight. At 15 he started studies 
at Santa Clara college, later going to 
old St. Ignatius college in San Fran- 
cisco. Legend says he experimented by 
skimming variously shaped sheets of 
light metal and observing what now 
would be called their aerodynamic 
characteristics, In this way he came to 
realize that the curvature of flying sur- 
faces was all-important in flight. This’ 
belief he bolstered with the knowledge 
that birds’ wings always erie a 
certain curve. 

After graduation from St. luna’ 
Montgomery went down to the Otay- 
valley farm near San Diego. It was 
then that his father practiced law in 
San Diego; later, under Cleveland, he 
became Assistant Attorney General of 
the U.S. 

In the early 1900’s, following years 
of flight trials, John became assistant 
professor of physics at Santa Clara col- 
lege and continued his experiments, In 
April, 1905, he made some more flight 
history. An assistant, Dan Maloney, 
mounted to the saddle of a monoplane, 
the Santa Clara. A near-by hot-air bal- 
loon tugged at its mooring, Father 
Robert E. Kenna, S.J., solemnly blessed 
the monoplane, and then’ Professor 
Montgomery, hat in hand, led a crowd 
in a prayer for God's blessing. 

This done, he. put on his hat and 
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signaled. A rope was attached to the 
balloon and to the monoplane; the bag 
shot skyward and so did Maloney 
aboard Montgomery’s glider. At about 
4,000 feet, the two skyships parted and 
Maloney began a long glide, in which, 
according to local newspaper accounts, 
he “attained a frightening speed.” 

This plane was built of light hick- 
ory, braced with piano wire and cov- 
ered with thin oiled muslin. Its wing- 
spread was 24 feet; it weighed 42 
pounds, and had a rudder. 

After traveling several miles in fig- 
ure eights, and at times ascending on 
rising air currents, Maloney brought 
his glider -to earth, remarking, “I land- 
ed like a bird.” He posed for photo- 
graphs and then bicycled back to col- 
lege. He said later that his two greatest 
joys were that he had flown a plane 
blessed by a priest,:and that he had 
shown Montgomery’s doubting friends 
that his “youthful pranks” had paid 
off, 

Maloney was killed in a similar 
flight two months later, but Mont- 
gomery went on to more experiments. 
He was to live little more than six 
years, 

On Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1911, Profes- 
sor Montgomery, then 50 years. old, 
was making experimental flights from 
a small camp 12 miles southeast of San 
José, in the Santa Clara valley. He had 
made 54 successful flights in a mono- 


plane of his own contrivance and was - 


planning to pack up, return to San 


José, and put 4 primitive motor in the 
plane. Flight 54 registered at about 
half a mile. 

“Just one more, my dear,” he told 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

Flight 55 got off to a good start, but 
a gust of wind caught the wing, and 
the plane crashed 20 feet. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, watching from about 40 feet 
away, rushed to her husband’s. rescue. 
He was alive, and asked what she and 
the two mechanics, Con Reinhardt 
and J. C. Vierra, thought. the trouble 
was. No one knew. Three hours later 
Montgomery died. 

Retiring, afraid of ridicule, Mont- 
gomery paid the usual price for his 
modesty. He, who, by all the evidence 
and the testimony of many scientists, 
made the first winged flights on the 
continent, has been pushed aside. Only 
the Austrian government (when there 
was one back in 1909) ironically 
enough awarded to Montgomery the 
palm for originating winged flight, 
rather than bestow this, honor. on 
Lilienthal, a German. 

Recently, some San Diego citizens 
decided it. was high time Montgom- 
ery’s achievements were recognized. 
The ‘city’s Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce formed a John J. Montgomery 
Memorial committee under leadership 
of Robert C. Wilson. And some day a 
memorial shaft will. rise atop wind- 
swept Tia Juana mesa, where young 
Montgomery made the first winged 
flight in America. 


A monologue is when one woman is talking.’ When two women are 


talking it’s a catalogue. 


The Presidio (April .’45), 








What Does Latin America Want? 


By R. J. URRUELA 


Condensed from the Times-Picayune* 


In our relations with Latin America 
we have always been faced with two 
great problems: first, we don’t know 
what Latin America wants; and, sec- 
ond, Latin America does not say what 
it really wants. 

Diplomatic meetings are fine, but 
seldom accomplish anything definite. 
They can’t, no matter how much and 
how hard diplomats try. In using so- 
called diplomatic language, it is easy to 
lose sight of the real goal. One word, 
one gesture, one improperly placed 
seat at a table will ruin the best of all 
diplomatic meetings. In this day when 
force rules the world, and the blood of 
all America runs freely to preserve the 
rights of free men, there is no time for 
stiff-necked, double-talking, uncertain 
diplomacy, It is time to talk frankly. 
That is the only way America will ever 
be able to solve its problems and reach 
the goal set by all men of good will, 
the unity of this hemisphere. 

In search of the answers I have-cov- 
‘ered Latin America from north to 
south and from east to west. I have, in 
war years, interviewed heads of state, 
cabinet members, newspapermen, uni- 
versity professors and students, men 
and women in all walks of life. Presi- 
dents who had never granted an inter- 
view have talked to me for hours, free- 
ly. During the difficult 20 months 
which may have cost the U.S. 20 


No medals for meddling 


friends, I have tried to the best of my 
ability to get the truth. 

I have tried because I feel that the 
cause of American unity is of upper- 
most importance. I have tried because 
the young men of my limited family, 
boys of Latin-American blood and 
parentage, true Americans, are fight- 
ing in the ranks of the U.S. Army. I 
have tried because I do not wish to see 
this tragedy repeat itself. 

In getting the answers it has been 
necessary to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. National aims vary. But the 
differences are only superficial. Al- 
though the problems of Brazil differ 
from those of Guatemala and those of 
Cuba are unlike those of Argentina, 
in the end one can form a picture of 
what has happened and is happening 
in Latin America. What has disunited 
a hemisphere which was well on the 
road to unity? What does Latin Amer- 
ica want from us? 

1. It wants all official “missions” re- 
called. It does not want thousands of 
untrained men and women stepping 
over each others’ toes, looking upon the 
people of Latin America with an air of 
superiority and posing as “cultural” 
envoys, offending the good tastes and 


-manners of nations whose civilization 


predates ours by centuries. 
Latin Americans resent the spraw!]- 
ing “bureaus” we haye. created. They 
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have not yet swallowed the bad medi- 
cine of the big rubber-development 
corporation and its immense Brazilian 
fiasco. They resent being taken for 
chumps (which they are not) and, in 
this same case of rubber, be offered fig- 
ures that do not tally with the truth. 

Latin Americans were very glad to 
see the CIAA founded some years ago. 
Its mission, at the time, was to co- 
ordinate inter-American affairs. Its 
functions were supposed to take place 
in the U.S. and never to become the 
tangled web of multiple enterprises 
which now cover Latin America under 
that name. One of the first moves is to 
close down the CIAA activities in 
Latin America (exception made of its 
press division, which might revise 
some of its policies and work through 
Latin Americans). 

A greater exchange of students, pro- 
fessors and newspapermen is very de- 
sirable, but no one should be invited to 
visit the U. S, as a guest of the govern- 
ment unless he or she can speak Eng- 
lish well enough to understand what is 
said and written, and no one should be 
sent to Latin America who does not 
speak Spanish when he goes to the 18 
Spanish-speaking countries, or Portu- 
guese when he goes to Brazil, or 
French when he goes to Haiti. To do 
otherwise is to throw away good 
money, and will, in the end, create dif- 
ficult situations, many of which have 
arisen during recent years. 

2. Latin America resents the re- 
ligious missionaries being sent there. 
To nations whose people are chiefly 
Catholics, this trek southward of mis- 
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sionaries of all faiths has brought a 
problem which has ended in the only 
way that could be expected, the crea- 
tion of a religious problem where it 
did not exist. 

The religious question in Latin 
America is there, and growing in im- 
portance. We can, if we wish, ignore 
it, but one of the essentials for a peace- 
ful settlement of inter-American prob- 
lems, in my opinion, is a complete stop 
to all such “religious missions.” 

3. If a policy of true understanding 
with Latin America is to be reached, 
once and for all, the sensible thing 
would be to take advice from Latin 
Americans in such matters. A small 
group, perhaps five Latin Americans, 
could act as advisers or consultants to 
the State Department.Such men would 
not have diplomiatic status, they would 
be chosen by the Pan-American 
Union, and would be rotated so that 
each nation might have a chance to be 
represented on that limited group. =" 

4. Latin America would like to see 
the press of the U.S. make a concerted 
effort at giving ample space to un- 
biased news about Latin America. 

They would like to see a real educa- 
tional campaign put through, one that 
would focus the interest of the people 
of this nation towards Latin America. 
They would like the press to refrain 
from publishing scandalous, and often- 
times scurrilous, stories about nations 
generally unknown to the writers of 
such articles. 

Down in Latin America, newspaper- 
men point out that their papers always 
give preference to news from the U. S. 
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In this manner they have managed to 
popularize the U.S. with the people 
down there, so much, in fact, that few, 
if any, of those who can read, are igno- 
rant of U.S. politics, geography, etc. 
In the U.S. few know Latin America. 

5. Latin America wants a complete 
revision of the policies of the big com- 
panies which have been operating 
there, many of which have mixed up 
in internal politics. Some bloody revo- 
lutions can :be laid at their doors. 
Working hand in glove with cut- 
throats and crooked politicians, many 
U.S. corporations have managed to 
wangle for themselves juicy conces- 
sions which are millstones around the 
necks of many nations in Latin Amer- 
ica. Their motto seems to have been: 
“Let’s take all we can.” 

To prevent the recurrence of such 
scandalous procedures, Latin-Ameri- 
can nations. have made it impossible 
for anyone to do business there unless 
he is associated with Latin Americans 
and the latter control at least 51% of 
the enterprise. In this manner the pos- 
sibility ‘of having a corporation ever 
again rush up to Washington to file 
claims or cry for intervention is re- 
duced to nil. Neither in business nor 
in a professional way has any foreigner 
any chance to do business in Latin 
America as it once was done, 

A nation which sees its wealth being 
taken away by foreign corporations 
while millions of its own people starve 
cannot, will not; have any love for 
those responsible, either the 49% or 
the 51%. 


To deny it is useless. The examples 
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are there, flagrant. Nationalistic revo- 
lutions of today are made because :of 
a feeling that the:peoplewre being ex- 
ploited. The greatest sore of all, Bo- 
livian tin, is always pointed to as “how 
to do business in Latin America and 
create enemies,” 

Latin America will welcome men of 
good will and understanding as much 
as we welcome them. Latin Americans 
are eager to associate with enterprising 
men, men who have taken.the trouble 
to learn the language of the country 
and who will adapt themselves to the 
country in which they will live and 
operate. And Latin America welcomes 
young men with human understand- 
ing and a heart in the right place. But 
Latin America has turned thumbs 
down on soldiers of fortune and busi- 
ness buccaneers. : 

For their own protection, U, S. cor- 
porations operating in Latin America 
need a new policy. If they don’t get 
one, expropriation looms. Do not :for- 
get that Mexico took over the oil com- 
panies and that the anniversary of that 
act is celebrated every year in Mexico 
as a national holiday. Do you think 
that does not mean anything? 

6. Latin Americans want the assur- 
ance of fair prices for products. They 
know that up to now their economy 
has been a one-way road. We fixed the 
price at which we would buy their 
products and we also fixed the prices 
at which we would sell them what 
they need. 

Those nations believe that, with a 
long-range postwar rehabilitation pro- 
gram in sight, as contemplated by the 
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revo- UNRA, prices for crops can be deter- weather the storm that under priced 
se of mined now, for a period of at least five products bring. 

E ex- years, to help them build their internal The main goal of all the nations of 
_Bo- economy along solid lines. Latin America is to raise the standard 
how Insecurity breeds discontent and dis- _ of living of the 130 million who live 
and content is the father of upheavals. The _in those lands, Of these, at least two- 
coffee and sugar crises which have _ thirds have no purchasing power at all, 
n of now come to a head are significant be- not even $1 worth. When ‘this great 
uch cause they are but two of the sources mass of people earns a livelihood and 
cans of trouble which America faces. Add has a surplus to buy what all the:na- 
sing to these the problenis of meat, tin, ni- tions of America can and will produce, 
uble trates, copper, sulphur, cinchona bark, _ then the economic ills of the U. Sand 
ntry lumber, and others and you'will know Latin America will be solved. Hungry 
the that nations inherently poor cannot people cannot be good neighbors. 
and 
mes 
ind- 
But sy i 
mbs 
usi- 
I Am, I Act 
cor- 
rica Christianity is not a system of ethics; it is a life. It is not‘good advice, 
get it is divine adoption. Being a Christian does not consist in being kind 
for- to the poor, going to church, reading the Bible, singing hymns, being 
»m- generous to relief agencies, just to employees, gentle to cripples, serving 
hat on Church committees, though it includes all of these. It is first and fore- 
Se most a love relationship, and as you can never become a member of a. , 
ale family by doing generous deeds but only by being born into it out of | 
love, so you can never become a Christian by doing good things but only _ 
by being born to it through divine Love. 
oe Doing good things to a man does not make you his son, but being 
wie a son does make you do good things. Christianity begins with being, not 
my with doing, with life and not with action. If you have the life ofa plant, 
he you will bloom like a plant; if you have the life of a monkey, you will 
cir act like a monkey; if you have the life of a man, you will do the things : 
ces a man does; but if you have the Life of Christ in you, you will act like 
at a Christian. You are like your parents because you partake of their na- 
ture; you are like God if you partake of His Nature, What a man does 
a is the externalization of what he is. 
‘ Fulton J. Sheen in a Catholic Hour address (14 Jan. *45). 














Venezuelan Bullring 


By OLGA BRICENO 
Condensed from a.book* 


At the risk of being called cruel, 
I must confess that bullfights are to me 
the most entertaining and exciting of 
outdoor spectacles. People of Nordic 
countries regard them as barbaric. 
Many Nordic doings strike us as bar- 
barous, but we reserve judgment. 

I have never seen a North American 
with a filet mignon before him sad- 
dened by thoughts of the horned beast 
from which it came. Yet the eater must 
be thoroughly aware that before ap- 
pearing on his plate in a mausoleum 
of lettuce and fried potatoes the flesh 
had gone under the slaughterer’s knife. 
Why should one worry if, instead of 
dying obscurely in a slaughterhouse, 
an animal is permitted to die in broad 
daylight, exalted, attacking man, his 
enemy, and almost famous for his lit- 
tle moment? 

Lovers of sport should realize that 
the bull also has his chances. That is 
why so many ¢oreros have been killed 
or wounded. Foreigners often imagine 
that the bulls are doped. Obviously 
they have never seen them burst snort- 
ing imto the arena. Any which do not 
rush to the attack are immediately 
driven. away. 

Although Venezuelan women stay 
away from cockfights, which are con- 
sidered less genteel, they flock to the 
bullfights. Their bright dresses bring 


Both have a brief moment 


splashes of color to the ring. Wealthy 
women of fashion occupy the boxes, 
across the front of which they some- 
times hang Manila shawls. Forgetting 
their customary reserve and modesty, 
they applaud wildly, shout, rise to 
their feet, and protest, flushed or pallid 
with excitement. On days when.a fa- 
mous fighter is appearing, they carry 
flowers and, after a particularly fine 
bit of work, toss them into the ring 
as he passes by. 

Bullfighting in Venezuela is a lucra- 
tive profession. A good torero can earn 
from four to seven thousand bolivares 
in a single afternoon, that is, $1,200 to 
$1,800. Considering that a bank clerk 
makes scarcely 400 bolivares a month 
for arising at seven in the morning and 
wearing himself out in an office chair, 
while a laborer earns much less by end- 
less sweat and toil, it is easy to under- 
stand why hundreds of devotees dream 
of becoming toreros. 

Bullfighting is a profession for the 
lower classes. The greatest toreros have 
often started as stable boys or sweepers 
in the ring, later to climb to the peak 
of human vanity, dressing like princes 
and driving in gold-encrusted coaches 
or magnificent cars, surrounded ° by 
servants and admirers, 

In South America a famous bull- 
fighter is the counterpart of a moving- 


*From Cocks and Bulls in Caracas by Olga Briceno. Published by Houghtin, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. Copyright by Olga Briceno, 1945. 
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picture star or football or baseball hero 
in North America. He receives quan- 
tities of fan mail, proposals of fnar- 
riage, and highly profitable offers from 
advertising agencies. His name is spok- 
en with affection, and his latest ex- 
ploits in the arena are discussed in the 
farthest corners of the country. Radios, 
phonographs, and young throats end- 
lessly carol songs in his honor, Every- 
one in Venezuela knows When Rubi- 
to Came from Lima. Rubito was a 
great Venezuelan fighter, whose blond 
hair gave him his name. 

Although bullfighting is exclusively 
a profession of the people, many /a- 
cendados practice it for fun. Almost 
any ranch owner can keep a bull at 
bay for his quarter of an hour, and 
these amateur fights are a regular fea- 
ture of ranch life. 

Once as we were driving across the 


_plains, father stopped the car to con- 


front a range cow that had crossed the 
road. He took off his coat, balanced 
on his toes, and shouted defiance at 
the beast, which charged as if shot 
from a catapult. 

Mother turned to me and asked in 
her deliberate voice, “Are you sure you 
packed the iodine and cotton?” 

Bullfighting is a difficult and exact- 
ing art. It requires a:specific height, a 
certain type of build, great agility and 
speed, perfect vision, good physique, 
constant practice, great valor and cool- 
ness, and an elaborate technique. Like 
ballet dancers, good fighters begin as 
children, and the career is short. The 
only fighters who stay. active beyond 
their youth are those who are com- 


pelled to do so by circumstances, usu- 
ally financial. 

Obviously the torero’s path is not all 
strewn with roses. The bullfight pub- 
lic is clamorous, ungrateful, and as 
capricious as the Caribbean sea. It may 
be calm, agitated, or abusive, all within 
a few minutes. 

All of our family but mother ‘are 
devoted to the bulls. On Sundays 
when a fight is on, we go to the ring 
en masse. Father is the most enthusias- 
tic of devotees and also the most criti- 
cal. We occupy a box or cheaper seats, 
according to our financial situation of 
the moment, but we always manage 
to be there, hungry for excitement and 
ready to go wild with enthusiasm. 
When the bull enters the arena, we are 
all hypnotized. If the stands caught fire 
I doubt whether we would notice it, 

“Watch that verdnical What'a mo- 
linete!” father cries, for he knows the 
name and technique of every pass. 

“Bravo! Bravol” exclaim Altagra- 
cia and I, who are not so technical, but 
appreciate fine points instinctively. 

I remember a fight at which my 
cousin and I must have shouted well 
nigh 1,000 dravos. Father’s were in- 
numerable, for the performance was 
sensational. A friend of mine, ordinari- 
ly a very temperate person, threw first 
his hat, then the chair pad, programs, 
and a copy of El Universal into the 
ring. He would have thrown more, but 
there was nothing more to throw. 

Women tossed flowers, kisses, hand- 
kerchiefs, flaming glances, and no end 
of sighs; men cast down their hats, 
coats and vests, and walking sticks. 
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One excited spectator near us, begin- 
ning with his cushion, parted with his 
hat, jacket, a box of candy, and finally 
his keys. Several times I saw him eye 
his wife; in his enthusiasm, I fully be- 
lieve he would have thrown her in, 
too, if she had not weighed about 200 
pounds, In a short time the ring was 
carpeted with enough missiles to sup- 
ply a pawnshop. (Eventually, by some 
miracle, all the objects are returned to 
their owners.) 

“The ear, the tail, and around the 
ring!” the crowd was shouting. That 
is the highest indication of approval 
that can be conferred on a display of 
skill. The bull’s ear and the tail are cut 
off and given to the torero, while little 
mules with bells drag the dead animal 
around the ring amid a deafening 
roar, 

After this tremendous outburst, with 
the galvanized audience seemingly 
part of the fighter’s very body, a third 


bull entered the ring. Suddenly it was 
as if the zorero had given all he could 
and had nothing left. He fumbled. 
The first few passes took the audience 
completely by surprise. There was.a 
crushing silence, then here and there 
a murmur of displeasure like a sum- 
mer shower, followed by shouts, and 
finally an infuriated roar. The same 
torero who had been raised to. the 
heavens just before heard himself call- 
ed every kind of name. 

“What a disgrace! How could that 
thing fight!” cried father, even deny- 
ing the torero his manhood. The poor 
man’s eyes filled with tears of shame. 

Amid. cries of “coward” and “bluf- 
fer” from the excited crowd, I heard 
the gentle little voice of Altagracia, the 
very undemonstrative Altagracia, say- 
ing, “That man must have thought a 
bull is a rag-stuffed pincushion, push- 
ing it around so much for nothing!” 

What I said shall be unrecorded. 


Big 


Latin American in New York 


A good neighbor from Latin America, just arrived in New York | 
City, went into a men’s wear store. He looked around ‘for what he 
wanted, and not finding it, tried to explain to the clerk in Spanish. The 
clerk thought he understood and brought out some shirts. The man 
shook his head and tried to explain again, making signs to show the size 
and shape of the article. The clerk brought him collars, ties, scarfs, hand- 
kerchiefs, Each time the man said, “No.” 

At last the clerk brought socks. The man’s eyes. brightened. “Eso si 
que es!” (pronounced es 0 see kay es), he exclaimed, laying hold of them. 

The clerk looked at him in disgust. “If you knew how to spell it, 
why didn’t you spell it in the first place?” he said. 


“Eso si que es” means, “That is what I want.” 


Luisa Lara. 
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Our Lady of Solitude 


_ Curtains. parting 


Every visitor to Mexico, especially 
every Catholic visitor, should learn a 
bit of the strange history behind con- 
tradictory phenomena manifested. on 
every side before arranging a tourist 
permit at the border. And then the 
Christian guest wel] may pray for en- 
lightenment beyond all historical facts, 
else we shall never understand our 
spiritual and hemispheric brothers be- 
low the Rio Grande. 

What the Church has been suffering 
is what the Church has always suf- 


fered in times of political turmoil. Dur- 


ing the long regime of Porfirio Diaz, 
a pacifist policy in all governmental 
affairs allowed religious freedom of a 
sort, but a precarious sort that crashed 
with the 1910 Revolution. This up- 
heaval, like the. Russian, darkened all 
ecclesiastical doorways. It is with the 
resultant power of that Revolution 
that the Church now must work in 
Mexico, 

Times are still troublous. The on- 
looker must remember that Mexico is 
the melting pot for all Latin America; 
it is an aphorism of history that what 
Mexico does al! the Spanish-speaking 
countries of this hemisphere will do, 
And one would suspect that every op- 
portunist modern philosophy of any 
sort would make our neighboring re- 
public its headquarters. 

For instance, this year we have the 


*De Mazenod Scholasticate, Box 96, San Antonio, 6, Texas. 
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By EUDORA GARRETT 


Condensed from Mary Immaculate* 


spectacle of a “Protestant invasion,” 
totally inexplicable to Mexicans, be- 
cause the missionaries “come to bring 
Christianity to the country that 
brought it to America.” The first 
Christian sermon preached in the 
Americas was heard in Tlaxcala. It 
was from Mexico, four centuries ago, 
that South America and a large sec- 
tion of North America were Chris- 
tianized by zealous Franciscans, Do- 
minicans, Jesuits, and other, Orders 
then opposing the immediate heresies 
of Luther and his successors, _ 

But this “invasion” has called forth 
a decree from Mexico’s beloved Arch- 
bishop Luis Maria Martinez, asking all 
devotees of “the Guadalupana” to ex- 
ercise Christian charity to the utmost, 
but to oppose, without ceasing, this 
interference with their faith, Others of 
Mexico’s leaders, some of whom are 
avowed unbelievers, added violent op- 
position to this “affront to the national 
dignity.” Before passing judgment, 
might I suggest that no one knows 
how much men of communist, fascist, 
or other godless doctrines’ are using, 
or deliberately creating, such. circum- 
stances, to incite confusion and discord 
among Christians? 

Remembering. that “God. caresses 
those whom He pities, crucifies those 
He loves,” we can easily believe the 
Church in Mexico is a beloved child, 


March, 1945. 
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one particularly entrusted to the bless- 
ed Virgin, whom all’ Mexicans revere. 

I recall how Mexico gave me, a con- 
vert, a singular experience in such un- 
derstanding on a visit to Oaxaca some 
years ago. There are many shrines 
there, all with stories rich in history 
and the marvels of faith. But this par- 
ticular church, dedicated to Our Lady 
of Solitude, somehow held my answer 
to those who would deprecate Mexico’s 
unfaltering love for the Mother of 
God. It is in the solitude of each of 
our souls that such devotion has its 
being, and it was in that quiet and 
holy place that my own love for our 
Lady was born. 

Even before ‘becoming a Catholic, I 
had often felt that our strangely ma- 
ligned religion, which holds sole right 
to those ancient words, unam, sanctam, 
catholicam et apostolicam Ecclesiam, 
was inspired in companioning its 
members with a tangible communion 
of saints, It seemed to be a communion 
made real for man through teaching 
and symbols, by means of statues, med- 
als, and pictures. But in those falter- 
ing years I was denied a comprehen- 
sion of the devotion such communion 
awakened in the worshiper, especially 
for Mary, whom I then called “the 
Mother of Christ.” 

Chapels are dedicated to Our Lady 
of Solitude all over Mexico, but it was 
this one in Oaxaca that drew me time 
and again to its quiet, incense-laden 
haven. ‘At last I knew what was the 
maghet: it was the figure above the 
altar, this particular image of the Vir- 
gin. On first visits I noticed it was far 
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more beautiful and compelling: than 
all others I had seen, and I had heard 
the story of its miraculous appearance. 
This image, I was told, was enclosed 
in a great box discovered on the back 
of a mule that appeared to come from 
nowhere, have no owner, and which 
fell dead on this spot. 

The people accepted this occurrence 
as a miracle and after long investiga- 
tion the ecclesiastical authorities con- 
curred. A chapel was built, then a 
larger one, and finally this glorious 
edifice, Daily, through four centuries 
of peace and persecution, this had been 
a place of pilgrimage for millions of 
worshipers who came to pray “Santa 
Maria, Madre de Dios, ruega por no- 
sotros pecadores, ahora y en la hora de 
nuestra muerte. Amen.” 

I had learned the story of the great 
shimmering pearl that depends from 
the crown before the forehead of the 
image. Patroness of sailors, the Virgin 
had saved a shipwrecked lad when he 
begged her intercession. This was his 
gift in return. It was not hard to pic- 
ture him, facing death alone on a 
storm-maddened sea. It was not difhi- 
cult to understand how his prayers had 
reached out to a “Lady of Solitude.” 

But it was not until one twilight 
when I was in the church, quite alone, 
that the whole power of this eternal 
truth broke over me in its entire im- 
plication. Slowly a concept had been 
forming in my mind, an eidolon for 
this thought of solitude. As I sat there, 
a man dressed in the white manta of 
the peasant entered and crossed him- 
self and knelt close to the rail at the 
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foot of the altar. It was as if he walked 


into my very mood at that moment, . 


a symbol that was part of a greater 
symbol, for he was man, coming to 
the feet of Mary, Mother of mankind, 
Mary, symbol of the solitude of the 
soul, 

I remembered then that it was only 
to Mary the angel appeared; only her 
ears had heard those words, “The 
Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women.” Joseph was not with 
her there on Calvary, and only Joseph 
had listened with her to Simeon’s 


‘words, “Behold this CAdd is set... 


for a sign which shall be contradicted; 
and thy own soul a_ sword shall 
pierce.” This was contradiction, that 
Christ the Redeemer should be mock- 
ed, rejected and killed, brutally, vi- 
ciously, at the mercy of man’s worst 
demonic powers, It was contradiction 
that His disciples had fled, that the 
little group watching as Jesus died was 
so small, and that they were lost in 
their own sorrow. 

Mary stood at the foot of the cross 
on Calvary, remembering the words of 
the angel, remembering the prophecies 
and the words of Simeon, but she who 
knew beyond shadow of doubt that 
Christ was God was utterly alone in 
her soul at that moment. Who in all 
the universe could comprehend the 
aloneness of the Mother of God when 
He was crucified? 

Niobe with the sorrow of her lost 
children? No, there are many mothers 
who suffer today as Niobe did. A 
Prometheus, bringing fire from heaven 
and chained to a rock for his gift? 


Prometheus was of the gods of mythol- 
ogy; a man could not understand this 
tale. Job, in the depth of his suffering? 
Man is companioned by suffering. 
There was none who had ever lived, . 
or who might ever be born, as lonely 
as Mary at the foot of the cross. 

This man who knelt at the altar sud- 
denly held out his arms, a custom 
among the Indios of Mexico by which 
they make of their body a cross. Never 
had I beheld a being more.stilled thant 
he. Face upraised, he seemed to have 
reached that last limit of human con- 
sciousness, where the soul is — 
alone. 

Then all at once I knew the power, 
the wonder, and the great gift in the 
love of the Mother of mankind, She 
was of flesh and blood, made Queen 
of heaven to intercede for that race of 
men of which she had been a part. 
She was protected from sin by the 
grace for which the faithful daily pray, 
She was set apart by purity, but that 
purity created an ideal, understandable 
and attainable to those of prayer and 
fasting. And through sorrow’ she be- 
came the Mother of the whole world 
that, in the person of John, was told 
“Behold thy Mother!” 

But deepest of all for the soied of 
man, dearest of all for the heart. of 
man, here. was Mary, Our Lady of 
Solitude, to whom he could bring his 
aloneness. He, too, had heard the voice 
of the angel, through faith, but no 
other had heard that voice with him; 
in the depth of his soul he was given 
a promise, but one that bore no mortal: 
witness. Who then might know his 
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aloneness, weakness, and fear? Who of 
the race of man, who of its sorrow, 
could reach to him there? 

The Indio rose as dusk fell, blessed 
himself, and prepared to leave. In the 
light of the candles, I looked at him 


Bs 


May 


closely. And I saw that the solitude of 
Mary had reached to the solitude of 
his soul. 

Through Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, man had found union with 


God. 


The Youngest Medical Weapon 


By RENE DUBOS 


Condensed from a radio address* 


Microbes cause the great plagues 
of mankind and disastrous diseases of 
farm animals and crops. They menace 
foodstuffs and other goods stored in 
warehouses, The microbiologist has 
developed methods of antisepsis which 
are often very effective in minimizing 
the damage caused by dangerous mi- 
crobes. Fully as important, however, is 
the fact that other microbes, far from 
being dangerous, can be trained to 
produce for mankind new sources of 
wealth and new weapons against dis- 
ease. We are today witnessing the 
domestication of microbial life. — 

To understand the applications of 
microbes in industrial processes, it is 
sufficient to form a picture of the diver- 
sity and intensity of the chemical re- 
actions they cause. Organic matter does 
not accumulate in nature. Any sub- 
stance which finds its way into soil or 
sewage is decomposed and transformed 


“A freshness deep down things”. 


by countless types of minute living 
germs, each adapted to the perform- 
ance of a well-defined chemical task. 
It is, therefore, possible to discover in 
nature microbes endowed with almost 
any conceivable type of chemical ac- 
tivity, capable of carrying out almost 
any type of action on any type of sub- 
stance. 

Microbes of various kinds have al- 
ready been used on an industrial scale 
in preparation of many organic chemi- 
cals, food products, and objects used 
daily. Thus, when the Allied blockade, 
during the last war, prevented impor- 
tation of fats for glycerine ammuni- 
tion, the Germans learned to prepare 
it by means of a microbe, yeast, and 
this discovery greatly prolonged the 
war. Acetone and butyl alcohol, two 
solvents, have been prepared by fer- 
mentation processes on an enormous 
scale. Citric acid, formerly obtained 


*Over CBS, from the New York Herald-Tribune Forum on Current Affairs. Oct. 17, 1944. 
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exclusively from lemons, can be pro- 
duced by a mold, and the equipment 
used for that industry has provided us 
with a ready-made method for produc- 
tion of penicillin by another mold. The 
processing of textiles, leather, and food 
products like coffee and cocoa; clarifi- 
cation of beverages like beer and cider; 
removal of starch from linen in the 
laundry; are but few examples of the 
use of bacteria, molds, and their prod- 
ucts. In huge factory tanks or vast tray 
areas, microbes in countless +illions 
work for you day and night like so 
many domesticated animals and plants. 

“While working with anthrax, a 
deadly disease of sheep and cattle, Pas- 
teur noticed that the power of this 
germ was reduced or destroyed when 
its cultures became contaminated with 
common microbes from soil or the air. 
He remarked prophetically that the 
phenomenon might offer great poten- 
tial possibilities for disease treatment 
and that harmless microbes might 
some day yield substances capable of 
combating disease-producing germs. 
We are all familiar with the marvel- 
ous fulfillment of this prophecy, since 
penicillin, the most powerful germ- 
killing agent known to date, is the 
product of a common green mold 
closely related to that which grows 
on stale bread. 

Although penicillin is the glamor 
girl among all the products of mi- 
crobes, there are a few others which 
occupy a more modest place on the 
medical stage. It was found some six 
years ago that a certain soil microbe, 
Bacillus brevis, can kill other microbes, 


certain disease-producing bacteria in 
particular. Thus, when a small amount 
of soil or sewage containing a few in- 
dividuals of the Bacilius-brevis family 
is added to a suspension of pus-pro- 
ducing bacteria, separated from a boil, 
for example, the latter bacteria are seen 
to disintegrate rapidly while the de- 
stroying Bacillus brevis multiplies at 
their expense. 

Bacillus brevis can be separated from 
the other kinds of microbes which live 
in the soil. It can be cultivated in nu- 
trient solutions in any desired amount. 
It releases into the medium in which 
it grows a peculiar substance which is 
the poison by means of which it kills 
the other bacterial species. This sub- 
stance, known in its crude form under 
the name of tyrothricin, has been iso- 
lated in the chemically pure crystalline 
form, which has been called grami- 
cidin. Large-scale cultivation of Bacil- 
lus brevis now permits production of 
tyrothricin and gramicidin on a com- 
mercial scale. 

The fact that gramicidin exerts such 
a powerful antibacterial effect in the 
test tube naturally suggests that it 
might exert a favorable effect on bac- 
terial infections. Unfortunately, grami- 
cidin is poisonous, not only to bacteria, 
but also to the red cells in the blood 
of man and animals. It is not possible, 
therefore, to inject the substance into 
the blood stream, since it causes severe 
toxic reactions, Gramicidin, however, 
is not toxic when applied locally, on 
surface wounds or ulcers, for example, 
and it is possible it may become useful 
in treatment of localized infections. 
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The wonderful development of new 
drugs during the last few years must 
not blind us to the fact that there are 
still many infectious diseases, such as 
undulant fever and plague, against 
which we are completely powerless. 
So it is of special interest that certain 
soil microbes have recently been found 
to produce new types of substances 
which appear to exhibit definite activ- 
ity against some of the disease germs 
resistant to drugs already known. 
There is as yet no evidence that the 
new substances will really prove effec- 
tive in treatment of disease because, 
unfortunately, many antiseptics which 
are powerful in the test tube lose all 
their activity in the body, or are so 
toxic they cannot be used safely. We 
may hope, however, that the microbial 
world still holds in store many prom- 
ises of successful therapeutic agents. 

Man has thus come to use- several 
types of microbes in the operation of 
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industry and in treatment of disease. 
In the very soil under his feet, he will 
find an inexhaustible store of other 
microbes as yet unknown, many of 
which he will domesticate. Where the 
chemist will use boiling temperatures, 
high pressure, strong acids, and alka- 
lis, the versatile microbes bring about 
the same chemical reactions at room 
temperature, by the gentle and subtle 
processes of life. 

As one wanders through the woods 
on warm summer evenings a mysteri- 
ous glow is often seen on the surface 
of decaying branches and fragments of 
bark. It is caused by luminescent bac- 
teria growing on damp surfaces, Their 
glimmer is the symbol of the silent la- 
bor by which the world of microbes 
eternally converts dead matter into 
new life. The bacterial light brings us 
the voice of the living earth, saying, 
“There are still treasures to be discov- 
ered.” 


ag 


Deflation 


When I visited the Elba settlement in Columbia county, Wisconsin, I was 
told about the Irish farmer who was a strong supporter of Al Smith, the first 
Catholic to run on a major party ticket for President. The religious issue had 
reached a boiling point and some of his German neighbors, who were sup- 
porting the Republican ticket, were inclined to use it as a smoke screen to 
counteract the attacks that were being made on the sordid transactions of the 
Harding administration. One day, following the trading of horses, the Irish 
farmer and his German neighbor turned to a discussion of politics, 

“Isn't it terrible how the Pope is trying to get control of this country by 
electing Al Smith President?” argued the German. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” retorted the Irishman, without a ruffle 
of discomfort. “If the Pope had wanted this country very badly, he could have 
bought it pretty darn cheap during the Harding administration.” 


From Old World Wisconsin by Fred L. Holmes (Hale, 1944). 


















One fatal hour 


It was the evening of March 1], 
1938. Berlin called the Chancellor of 
Austria, Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg. 
The message was brief and decisive. 
Berlin wanted Schuschnigg to call off 
the plebiscite to be held on March 13, 
and resign. If not, Austria would be 
invaded. He had an hour to decide. 

The Chancellor had expected some- 
thing like this, The fears and anxieties 
of the last four months mushroomed 
into reality. Austria stood at one of the 
most important crossroads in her his- 
tory. And he was the man who must 
decide which way she weuld take; not 
an easy task, and that, within 60 min- 
utes, 

His thoughts went back to July, 
1934, Chancellor Dollfuss was dying 
in his office at the Ballhausplatz. A 
Putsch major bent over the prone fig- 
ure, commanding him to give orders 
that a certain Herr Rintelen should 
take over the chancellorship, and that 


_Dollfuss should offer no opposition to 


him. The dying man answered that 
Minister Schuschnigg was to be en- 
trusted with the government or, in 
case he were dead, Police President 
Skubt. Then the words of Dollfuss, 
which still were ringing through 
Schuschnigg’s mind, “We have always 
wanted peace. We have never attacked; 
we have always had to defend our- 
selves, May God forgive them.” 


Where Is Schuschnigg? 


By VALERIAN SCHREITER, O.F.M.Cap. 


Condensed from the Cow/* 


Those last words Schuschnigg could 
truly say of himself: “We have always 
wanted peace.” Ever since he had 
taken the responsibility of chancellor, 
his chief concern was peace and the 
preservation of Austrian independ- 
ence. His policies had always been in 
harmony with the ideals of his prede- 
cessor, Dollfuss. Both had the same 
ideals of government and social. re- 
form. They saw the great encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII, Quadragesimo Anno, 
as the basis for a reformation of society 
and the solution of social. problems, 
irrespective of creed. 

Forty-five minutes were left. Schu- 
schnigg remembered the conference 
at Stresa, Italy, in April, 1933, Eng- 
land, France, and Italy had pledged 
themselves to resist all unilateral repu- 
diations of treaties which insured 
peace. What about the Pact of Paris in 
1928? What about Austria’s treaty 
with Germany in July, 1936? Germany 
fully recognized the independence. of 
Austria then. She had promised to re- 
gard Austrian National Socialism as a 
purely Austrian affair. She would not 
meddle. 

The Chancellor reached for the tele- 
phone. He was calling the British For- 
eign Office in London. He instructed 
his minister there to get in touch with 
Anthony Eden. Schuschnigg said he 


would wait for an answer. 


*110 Shonnard Pl., Yorkers, 3, N: Y. March, 1945. 
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The troubled days of February, 
1936, came to his mind. How he had 
tried to dissolve the illegal nazi activi- 
ties, especially in Vienna. However, to 
everyone’s surprise, including Berlin’s, 
the nazis were not as strong as they 
were expected to be. Things looked a 
little brighter for Austria then. 

In February, Italy again supported 
Austrian independence and improved 
its trade relations. Schuschnigg was 
encouraged, He ordered the arrest of 
an Austrian official who was publicly 
in sympathy with the nazi party, The 
man had plotted to create an incident 
which would offer Germany the op- 
portunity for interference. 

The phone rang. England calling. 
London could do nothing. He put the 
receiver down. What would become of 
Austria? He looked at his watch. 
Only thirty minutes left! Schuschnigg 
called Rome. 

During the delay in getting his call 
through he recalled his visit with Hit- 
ler at Berchtesgaden. The first hints of 
invasion were given then. It was there 
that he foresaw what would happen. 
Hitler was there. General von Keitel, 
Chief of Staff of the German army, to- 
gether with some of his aides, was also 
there. Their proposal was this: Schu- 
schnigg was to give the positions of 
minister of defense, interior, justice,and 
education to pro-nazis. If he did not, 
his country would be taken by other 
methods, Schuschnigg was stunned. 
He returned to Vienna. He apparently 
carried out orders, but he had picked 
men who still believed in an independ- 
ent Austria. Once more he recalled the 
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words of Dollfuss, “We have never at- ] 
tacked. We have always defended our- ~ 
selves.” q 
Two weeks before, the Chancellor — 
of Austria had called for a plebiscite. 
Do the people wish an independent 
Austria? This was his final thrust at 
nazi Prussia. Hitler knew the answer 
to that plebiscite, for nazi leaders in 










Vienna admitted they would not get 7 
more than 20% of the peoples’ vote. 
Rome was calling now. Mussolini P 


could not be located. The Chancellor 
called Paris. Paris could do nothing. 
He put the phone down. He knew his 
answer. 

He walked from the room, forsaken. 
The nations that had promised his 
country freedom were silent now when Si. 
Austria needed them most. 

What Schuschnigg said in January, 
he could still say: “We reflect uniform- 
ity and centralization. Christendom is x 
anchored in our very soil, and we 
know but one God; and that is not 
the state.” a 

Then he went before a microphone. Hs 
He told his people he had been asked 
to resign and call off the plebiscite, or 
have the country invaded. For their © 
sake he would resign. His love for ~ 
Austria would not allow him to aban- ~ 
don his country to the ravages of war, © 
He would not resist. Then he stepped ~ 
outside to the waiting nazis. He was © 
arrested as a traitor and imprisoned. | 

Only a few know where he is today. 
But the whole world owes him a debt.” 
He resisted the common enemy to the” 
last, and like his friend Dollfuss, - : 
lose his life for it. i 
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: For they shall obtain mercy 


A new kind of U.S. Marine hero 
emerged from the conquest of the 
Marianas. He is a stooped, nearsighted 
little man of 36, whose marching gait 
is a compromise between a meander 
and a shuffle. He carries a carbine, but 
is a bearer primarily of peace. It is safe 
to say that on Saipan and Tinian is- 
lands he conquered more Japanese 
through love and sympathy than any 
one marine disposed of with the latest 
automatic weapon, 

Pfc. Joseph Morris Berger is from 
Superior, Wis. He majored in Greek 
at the University of Minnesota, found 
no opening to teach Plato and other 
classics, and--so went into insurance. 
He came into the Marine Corps as a 
marine of the line. 

An insatiable curiosity about things 
and people caused him to start study- 
ing Japanese while still, stationed in 
this country, and he ended up as a 
language interpreter for the Marines. 
In that capacity, attached to the fa- 


_ mous 5th Amphibious Corps of Lieut.- 
' Gen. Holland M. Smith, he hit the 


Saipan beach. 

Some marines stormed the beaches 
with a grim determination not to let 
their buddies down, Others were im- 
pelled by hatred dating from Pearl 
Harbor, Many were sustained by pride 
in. their corps, Some were buoyed up 
by religion, some by fatalism. 


The: Gentle Marine 


By SGT. DAN LEVIN 
Condensed from Liberty* 


But Berger came with love for man- 
kind overflowing from his heart, deter- 
mined to minimize the suffering war 
would bring to innocent civilians. 

He got his chance. Assigned to a 
first-aid station of the 4th Marine Divi- 
sion, hard by the beach, he saw his first 
civilians, Japanese men past military 
age, women, and children, shattered 
and stunned by the guns of war. They 
were brought down to the beach on 
stretchers, often by marines and Navy 
corpsmen who had just seen their own 
buddies shot to pieces by Japanese ar- 
tillery. Other civilians came under 
their own steam, suffering from shrap-+ 
nel wounds, ‘shock, or exposure, or 
scorched by flame throwers, Some had 
wounds from attempts at suicide, 
Others were only frightened. They 
had been told the bearded American 
devils would cut their throats or tor- 
ture them to death, 

The first Japanese to whose side Joe 
Berger came was a little boy of two, 
lying on the beach where a marine had 
brought him, in his arms. There was 
nothing to say and nothing to do, The 
child was:so'badly scorched by a flame 
thrower (turned loose against a cane 
field from which Japanese riflemen 
had been firing) that he soon died. 

A few moments later Joe saw a boy 
of about eight or nine running around 
distractedly, pulling at the sleeves of 


*205 EB. 42nd St., New York City, 17. March 3, 1945. 
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doctors and corpsmen and jabbering in 
Japanese. 

“What do you want?” Joe asked. 
“What is the matter?” 

“My mother is very sick. I came for 
two days and tried to make them un- 
derstand and come to help her. No- 
body could understand. One man un- 
derstood she is sick, but he told me 
she should come here. She cannot walk 
to the beach.” 

Joe explained to the doctor, and the 
two men went with the boy. His 
mother lay ina cave, desperately 
burned by a flame thrower. Joe and 
the doctor directed corpsmen to take 
her to the first-aid station, where she 
was treated. 

Some of the other translators and 
interpreters had laughed at Joe because 
he insisted on learning colloquial Japa- 
nese. But now the sick, frightened, 
wounded, dying, and bereaved found 
in him one who really understood 
what they said in Japanese, one to 
whom they could come with their 
problems. He worked day and night as 
a combination confidant, male nurse, 
errand bey, doctors’ helper, interpreter, 
and all-around angel of mercy. 

First he was stationed at the im- 
provised stockade near the beach on 
Saipan, then at a new composite stock- 
ade, finally near Charan-Kanoa at the 
31st Field Hospital. 

The work of caring for the Japanese 
and Chamorro civilians who came to 
the hospital soon became too much for 
the doctors, corpsmen, and Berger. Joe 
approached Magdalena, a Chamorro 
who had been a nurse under the Japa- 
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nese in Garapan for six years. He had 
permission from the Army major who 
headed the hospital unit to try girl as. 
sistants. 

“T do not think the girls will come,’ 
Magdalena said. 

“They will be well treated,” Joe as- 
sured her. “They will have food and 
clothing.” 

Magdalena came herself the first day 
and brought one friend. Joe assigned 
their work, changing dressings, chang- 
ing sheets, all the routine labor of a 
hospital. He gave them his own K ra- 
tions and insisted that they eat with 
him and the other members of the hos- 
pital staff. The next day Magdalena 


? 


and her friend brought three other 


girls. 
Joe insisted that they wash their 


hands frequently when tending the pa- 
tients. Water on Saipan was precious, 
but he saw to it that it was to be had 
for washing. And in a few days he had 
arranged the incredible, a steel-cask 
shower, so the girls could be clean and 
fresh each morning and again each 
evening after the day’s work. 

When word got around about all 
these things, there was a rush of volun- 
teers. Because the work was more than 
the present staff could handle, a five- 
girl limit was waived and the volun- 
teers accepted. One of the first was a 
Japanese girl named Yoshiko. After 
Joe talked to her, he turned to the 
major and said, “This will be a good 
girl. I vouch for it.” 

The next morning Yoshiko did not 
show up. Joe felt humiliated. He went 
to the camp and found her sitting for- 
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lornly on the ground among the other 
civilians. She wore only an old torn 
skirt, and a towel around her chest, 
Her previous day’s dress had been bor- 
rowed, She had no other garments and 
was ashamed to come to work without 
decent clothing. 

From a warehouse, Joe got an arm- 
ful of clothes for her as “hospital is- 
sue.” He requisitioned clothes for 
others of the girls. Yoshiko came to 
work. The next day she brought a 
friend. They proved excellent nurses. 

The number of girl volunteers 
swelled rapidly until finally there were 
45, Magdalena was No.1, in charge 
of hospital routine. She was Berger’s 


good (and pretty) right arm. Tere-. 


chan, a Japanese, was No. | girl over 
the volunteer nurses. The number of 
civilians to be cared for (mostly Japa- 
nese, a few Koreans and Chamorros) 
also multiplied, as hundreds surren- 
dered daily. They came streaming in, 
unwashed and filthy from hiding in 
marshes or crouching in caves, bleed- 
ing, with broken bones, shocked, grief- 
dazed, and often starving, Many old 
men were brought in. Some could not 
rise. Joe lay on the ground beside them, 
put an ear to their lips, and got from 
them information the doctors and is- 
land authorities needed. 

Joe, the girl volunteers, the doctors, 
and corpsmen worked 12 to 14 hours 
at a stretch, slept a few hours, worked 
again. 

A typical case served by the hospital 
was that of a woman brought in with 
her throat slashed. Joe asked her 
whether Japanese or American soldiers 
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had done it. She tried to speak, but 
blood gushed out. He asked her to 
write her answer, but she could not 
grasp the pencil strongly enough. Fi- 
nally he wrote out the Japanese char- 
acters meaning “American soldier” 
and “Japanese soldier,” and placed the 
pencil in her finger. The staff stood 
around while she painfully drew a cir- 
cle around “Japanese soldier.” She got 
worse and died. Another girl, very 
beautiful, was brought in, also with 
her throat slashed. But she recovered 
and became a nurse. 

Still another Japanese woman had 
been stabbed, and her two small chil- 
dren slashed. At first she blamed 
American troops, but her story was 
contradictory, Finally Magdalena and 
one of the Japanese nurses got the real 
facts and reported them to Joe, The 
woman had wanted to surrender to the 
Americans, but her husband had re- 
fused to let her. They quarreled, and 
he slashed her and the children, She 
had hidden the truth because it would 
have been shameful to reveal she had 
dared contest her husband’s will. 

A constant stream of such unfortu- 
nates flowed through the hospital. A 
girl slowly dying of lockjaw demanded 
through clenched teeth that the senset, 
Joe, sit by her. A husband whose wife 


_was dying was prepared for the shock 


by the sensei, and then consoled in his 
bereavement. One good-looking girl, 
brought to the operating table, swore 
to the sensei, that if her leg were am- 
putated she would cut her throat with 
scissors. Before she would allow her- 
self to be put under the anesthetic, he 
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had to assure her that the doctor would 
not amputate, Later, Joe was shocked 
to learn that it had been necessary to 
amputate both legs. 

One evening the nurse Yoshiko, 
who had been orphaned by the battle 
of Saipan, came to Joe’s tent. 

“What future is there for me here, 
sensei?” she asked him. “Take me 
with you to Hawaii when you go back. 
I will do anything for you, if you will 
take me away from here.” 

“That isn’t possible, Yoshiko, al- 
though I deeply appreciate what you 
have said. I have a wife in the U.S. 
whom I love very much, and I cannot 
take you, although I wish I could help 
you in some way.” 

Joe couldn’t convince her it was im- 
possible; that, in any event, civilians 
were not to be removed from Saipan. 
It grieved him to see her clinging to 
false hopes. She thought she was going 
back to Hawaii with the Marines right 
to the day Joe and his unit departed. 
Then she burst into tears and could 
not be solaced. 

The amphibious assault on Tinian 
saw Joe Berger establishing his own 
kind of beachhead. He fought with 
junior commissioned officers for per- 
mission to allow Japanese and Korean 
civilians to construct decent sanitary 
facilities. He organized another volun- 


teer nurse corps. He drained his can. 
teen for the crippled and aged. He 
gave his K rations to volunteer nurses, 
who carried them as great prizes to 
their parents and relatives in the ci- 
vilian camp. And in the course of all 
this he contracted-a fungus affliction, 
so that for weeks after his return from 
the Marianas his body was grotesquely 
discolored by the medicines prescribed 
to cure it. 

A high- ‘ranking Army officer told 
the marine, “I think you’ve done mote 
than any man on Saipan or Tinian to 
build good will for America among 
the people who live here.” And later, 
the officer in charge of the garrison 
earea of Saipan wrote him, “Your ui- 
selfish conduct, your untiring energy 
and patient consideration of the ‘suffer. 
ing civilians deserve the thanks of the 
command, which I now extend to 
you.” se. 

Joe’s face glowed as he read those 
words. “Now,” he said hopefully, 

“maybe I'll make corporal. Then | 
won't have to do mess duty on the ship 
when we move out again.’ 

Then he dropped his eyes to the 
Chinese grammar on the desk’ before 
him. The unusual marine had already 
started to prepare himself for new 
beachheads in the not-too-distant fo 
ture. 


Bad tactics can lose battles; bad strategy can lose wars. A nation éan te 
cover from such disasters. But history bears eloquent witness that a bad phil 
osophy, especially if it impairs the family, can irretrievably destroy ‘a nation. 

YM Joseph P. Hurley in the Servite. (April *45). 
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Dynamos in Georgia 


Trappists Build a Monastery 






By DAVENPORT STEWARD 


Condensed from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch* 


On @N isolated 1700-acre farm near 
Conyers, Ga., the impressive . white- 
shingled Monastery of Our Lady of 
the Holy Ghost is approaching com- 
pletion..It is built of wood cut, hauled, 
and sawed into lumber by sturdy abste- 
mious monks and lay Brothers of the 
rigid Trappist Order of the Catholic 
€hurch.t 


Some day the frame structure may 


‘be replaced by an even more magnifi- 


cent one of Stone Mountain granite, 
but the building even in its unfinished 
condition is a striking example of 


‘Trappist prayer and industry. A quad- 


rangle built about a court where some- 
day flowers will flourish, it is two 
stories high, and its four wings are 
each 100 feet long. Less than a year 
ago there was no structure where it 
now stands. Not until December were 


the tonsured and cowled “victims for 


the world” able to transfer their few 
belongings from the barn which had 
housed chapel, dormitory, refectory, 
and farm animals since their arrival 
on March 22, 1944. 

Some outside labor has been em- 
ployed in construction, because there 
are but 28 Trappists here, but most of 
the work is being done by those ascetic 
men who have given up the world 
that they might pray and do penance 
for all mankind. Every priest, student, 

tSee Caruoic Dicest, Aug., 1944, p. 72. 


and lay Brother has some skill or trade. 
One priest, for example, is making 
cement blocks. 

At this time there are tenants on the 
farm, Unlike most landlords, the 
Trappists were besieged by would-be 
sharecroppers, according to the local 
Superior, Abbot M. James Fox, but the 
day of removal for all is not far in the 
ofing. Trappists do their own farm- 
ing, and the cheese they make is fa- 
mous. 

In moving from the barn to incom- 
plete monastery in December, the 11 
priests, eight students and nine lay 
Brothers obtained larger and cleaner 
quarters, but the simplicity of their life 
has not been altered. The new. build- 
ing is largely of unseasoned lumber, 
which is already warping; trees some- 
times were cut in the morning, sawed 
at noon, and the lumber nailed in place 
in the afternoon, So the huge building 
is drafty, and the winter wind in 
Georgia is raw. Sometimes the holy 
water froze in the unheated temporary 
chapel, as had happened in the chapel 
in the barn. But despite cold, the 
priests devote about seven hours a day 
to the Divine Office and lay Brothers, 
four. 

When the monastery is completed, 
there will be steam heat in the chapel, 
study rooms, and visitors’ quarters. 


There will be no heat in the dormi- 


"From Everyday Magazine section, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Ma. Jan. 7, 1945. 
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tory, where each member has a cur- 
tained cell for privacy; nor in the re- 
fectory, where neither flesh, fish nor 
fowl is served, where butter is a rarity, 
and where milk and cheese are allowed 
only at certain periods. 

No Order of the Church is more 
rigid in its rules than is the Order of 
Cistercians of the Strict Observance. 
The lives of members, priests and lay 
Brothers alike, are truly devoted to 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. Only 
the local Superior and the appointed 
guestmaster may speak with visitors 
from the outside, except by permission 
of the Superior. 

The rule of silence is not regarded 
as hardship, for men concerned with 
thoughts of God have little need for 
conversation, and, besides, their silence 
breeds no arguments. Before a man 
may take perpetual vows for the priest- 
hood he must have been a novice un- 
der temporary vows for five years. 

In secluding themselves from the 
rest of the world, the Trappists are not 
misanthropes. “Our life is neither nat- 
ural nor unnatural, but supernatural,” 
explains the thin, kindly Superior, 
himself a Harvard graduate, magna 
cum laude, naval officer in the first 
World War and one-time priest in a 
less rigid Catholic Order. 

“We are Trappists not because we 
shun our fellows, but because we love 
them. I can remember when I won- 
dered, and failed to understand, but 
God aids us. 

“We are made for eternity; the true 
life is the life beyond the grave. The 
aim of the Trappist is to get just as 


May 


many of us into heaven as possible.” 

Priests and Brothers may be distin- 
guished by their garb. In choir the 
priests wear white vestments; their or- 
dinary habit is a white robe with black 
scapular, Brothers wear brown woolen 
habits. For some manual work, monks 
don coarse blue habits. The long sim- 
ple garment is caught at the waist by 
a leather belt, and outdoors the at- 
tached cowl is used to cover tonsured 
heads. 

In choir, particularly, time is turned 
back to the 5th and 6th centuries to the 
time of St. Benedict. The Cistercians 
of the Strict Observance sprang from 
the Benedictine ranks about the 12th 
century, when some of) the monks 
wished to follow more closely the orig- 
inal rule of St. Benedict. 

Trappist monks and Brothers, ex- 
cept the Superiors, never fead the 
newspapers nor any writings not of a 
religious nature. The brethren are kept 
acquainted with the general happen- 
ings by their Superior; and while all 
know there is a war going on, few 
could tell you the names of two gen- 
erals or even one. At meals, a desig- 
nated member sits at the head of the 
table and reads from a religious work, 
while the rest eat their simple coarse 
food with wooden forks and spoons 
or drink milk or barley coffee from 
quaint two-handled cups. 

Every priest and Brother has a Re- 
ligious name; family names are all but 
forgotten. Relatives may visit them 
once a year; and four times a year, at 
Christmas, Easter, the Assumption, 
and All Saints, they may request per 
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mission to write immediate relatives. 

A typical Trappist day, beginning 
at two o'clock in the morning, starts 
with the singing of Matins and Lauds 
in chapel. Priests celebrate private 
Masses at four o'clock, and at 5:30 
the monks repair again to the chapel 
for the Office of Prime. Then follows 
a half hour of study and prayer. Then 
comes manual labor until 9:30, when 
the conventual Mass is sung. At 11 
a.M., the combined dinner and break- 
fast of barley coffee, vegetable soup, 
some fruit, and all the bread desired, is 
served, 

Free time following dinner ends at 
one, when the Office of None (the 
9th hour) is chanted in choir. Manual 
labor until four o’clock follows, Ves- 
pers are at 4:45 p.M., meditation is at 
5:15, and at 5:30 the evening collation 
(six ounces of bread, some fruit, and 
barley coffee) is served. 

- Spiritual reading comes at 6:10 p.m., 
and the day is closed with chanting the 
Office of Compline and singing of 
Salve Regina (Hail, Holy Queen). At 
seven o'clock the members retire to 
their stalls, remove their shoes, and lie 
down on straw mattresses for their 
night’s rest. 

The Georgia Trhippties all * came 
from the Abbey of Our Lady of Geth- 
semane, Trappist, Ky., established in 


1848. There are two other monasteries, 
in Iowa and Rhode Island. Twenty 
were in the first group which. de- 
trained at Atlanta, on their way to the 
original 1,465-acre . farm, purchased 
from an Atlanta business man for 
$45,000. This farm, since added to, 
once was part of a vast Georgia farm 
owned by Colleen Moore, silent-mo- 
tion-picture star.. 

The Monastery of Our Lady of the 
Holy Ghost is in a predominantly 
Protestant area. Some of the folks in 
Conyers and on the red clay lands 
about there were disturbed when. the 
Trappists first came. Who were these 
strange, cowled, and silent but smiling 
men, who tucked up their robes and 
cheerfully performed the hardest kind 
of manual labor? Would they begin to 
proselytize among the Baptists, Meth- 
odists ‘and Presbyterians? Conyers and 
much of Georgia wondered. 

Soon it became apparent that few 
of the monks or lay Brothers ever left 
the monastery property, and it was 
equally obvious that they were not 
missionaries. Folks still don’t pretend 
to understand the Trappist way of 
life; but today, less than a year from 
the time of their arrival, the cowled 
penitents for the world are regarded 
in the light of respect rather than sus- 


picion. 


Racial and religious mobocracy is like a forest fire that obviously cannot be 
restricted to a particular kind of tree. So, persecution by irresponsible groups 
cannot be restricted to any particular race or religion. Catholics can be sure that 
if anti-Semitism continues, they will be the next victims. 


J. Elliot Ross in Work (March °45). 


















By JOHN GOLDEN 


Condensed from True Magazine* 


‘One of those cold, rainy nights 
when the downpour outside seemed to 
call for a bit of moisture inside, my 
guest said, “I’ll have just one with you, 
finish my cigar, then go downstairs, 
join the family, and see the show.” He 
referred to my production of Four 
Walls with Paul Muni at the John 
Golden theater. We were in my pri- 
vate office over the theater and my 
guest was Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

Al had the soul of an actor. One of 
his favorite plays was Turn to the 
Right, which heand his dear wife had 
seen a number of times. The plot of 
the play was about two kindly crooks, 
one a burglar, the other a pickpocket. 
They came to a little town where they 
found a sweet old lady about to lose 
her home because she could not pay 
the $125 mortgage that was due the 
village skinflint. They got the old lady 
out of her troubles by the simple de- 
vice of having the burglar take $125 
out of the safe of the old skinflint, then 
give him the money to clear off the 
mortgage for the old lady and secure a 
receipt for her, after which the pick- 
pocket lifted the money from the skin- 
flint and handed it to the burglar, who 
in turn put it back in the old skinflint’s 
safe, Thus the old home was saved for 
the poor old lady. 

Al could recite several of the scenes 
word for word. He loved the two 
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Everybody .was happy 


comic crooks and particularly the story. 
of their reformation, 

He spoke on this night of his favor- 
ite play, and went on to say that it re- 
minded him of an experience out of 
real life, that had for its cast a crook, 
an officer of the law, and a newspaper 
publisher in the days when the towa 
was younger and had time to be, per- 
haps, more human. 

Because the story might, as Al put’ 
it, be criticized on ethical grounds, I 
passed up the fun of telling it for years. 
But it’s so characteristic, I am sure Al’s 
genial spirit would say, “It’s O.K. now, 
John, let em have it!” So here itis: 

“In my old Oliver St. days, when I 
was struggling on the political ladder 
with one toe on the bottom rung, | 
had many good neighbors and a great 
number of friends, Among them I 
counted two men who are leading ac- 
tors in the cast of my. story. 

“One was a fellow we'll call Grogan, 
because that wasn’t his name. Grogan 
was a most unusual character. He was 
a big, husky, good-natured, and some- 
times witty old fellow. He had a way 
of suddenly disappearing from his fa- 
vorite haunts for a time—sometimes 
six months, sometimes more. Then he 
would show up again, a little pallid, 
but full of new wisecracks and funny 
stories. I knew what all this meant, He 
had been doing another stretch up the 


*Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York City, 18. March, 1945. 
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river for a burglary or some other less 
romantic job outside the law. 

“On those homecomings, I'd take 
him aside and give him hell, and he’d 
be contrite and vow he’d never do it 
again and that he would go straight 
from then on. “There’s nothing to it,’ 
he’d agree sweetly, and I am sure he 
meant it and that he tried hard time 
and time again to stay straight, but he 
just couldn’t do it. 

“And he wasn’t crooked just for 
what he could steal, for frequently 
we'd hear of his generosity to some 
poor family on the block. Oh, yes, he 
was a Good Samaritan to dozens of 
needy folks who benefited, all un- 
knowingly, by his frequent hauls. 

“I kept trying to do something that 
would permanently reform him, just 
as the two crook characters in your 
show, John, were reformed, but I 
never made good, Grogan was incur- 
able. 

“The second actor was one of the 
finest, squarest, God-fearing men I 
ever knew. He lived close to us, too. I 
won't give you any idea of the name of 
this young fellow either and you will 
understand why when I finish, but 
let’s say his name was Bill. Bill was 
what we used to call, in those days, 
One of the Finest. In other words, he 
was on the Force. He was a plain- 
clothes man and stuck there for quite 
a few years. They had promised to ad- 
vance him, and he and his wife were 
always hoping they’d get that ad- 
vancement to pay for bringing up his 
continually growing family. 


“As I remember he had six, each 
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about a year apart, when he came to 
me one day and said, ‘Al, would you 
try to use a little influence to get me an 
advancement?’ I told him I would and 
I tried, but I hadn’t much drag in those 
days and somehow or other time went 
on and more kids came and I couldn’t 
find a way to do much for my friend 
Bill. 

“I say my friend Bill, because he 
was then and he is today. He was al- 
ways a strong, clean-minded, healthy 
young fellow and he still. is.. The 
wrinkles round his face are carved just 
a little deeper, but they are kindly 
wrinkles and his hair is just as thick as 
it ever was, only now it’s white, but 
I'd better quit this line or you'll know 
who he is and I don’t want you to. 

“Well, now you have two of the 
characters. 

“One day I’m standing at a bar 
when up walks that old rascal Grogan, 
and with a perfectly serious face he 
says to me, ‘Al, I’m one of your great 
admirers. You have always been a 
good and true friend and to show you 
how much I appreciate it, I’ve got a 
present here that I’m going to give 
you, and without another word, Gro- 
gan put his hand down in his. pants 
pocket and digs up a solid gold watch 
and, on the level, it was big as a turnip. 
What’s more, in the center of the back 
glittered a great big diamond. 

“He hands over the watch to me 
and he says, ‘Keep it, Al, in return for 
your friendship and many past favors; 
keep it with my best regards.’ 

“Before I knew it he had the watch 


in my hand. 
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“ ‘Where,’ I said to him quizzically, 
‘did you get this thing?’ 

“*What difference does that make?’ 
says he. 

“ ‘What difference?’ says I. 

“*Yes,’ says he, ‘what’s it to you? I 
got it and I am making a present to 
you. Where it comes from ain’t any of 
your business, it’s a present. Can’t you 
accept a gift from an old friend?’ 

“While the old rascal was going on 
with that kind of talk, I opened the 
watch case and on the inside, cut deep 
in engraving all around the diamond, 
was inscribed something like this: To 
Herman Ridder from his affectionate 
employees on the New York Staats- 
Zeitung. | snapped the watch shut and 
tried to push it back on Grogan. 

“ “Why, you dirty bum,’ I said, ‘you 
nicked this from the owner of the Ger- 
man newspaper — Herman Ridder.’ 
He started to spout a lot of denials and 
said he didn’t know who Herman Rid- 
der was. I guess he may have been 
right about that—Grogan wasn’t par- 
ticular as to who any guy was if he 
had something he wanted. 

“Then I got an idea for a plot, a 
plot something like your show, John, 
The idea might be open to criticism 
on ethical grounds, but I felt justified 
in seeing it through, for as some smart 
guy once said, the end often justifies 
the means.* I saw a way of getting the 
watch back to its rightful owner and 
at the same time helping my good 
friend Bill on the police force. 

, "If neither the means nor the end are evil, 


One may never employ evil means even for 
a good end.—Ed., 


May 


“*You really,’ said I to Grogan, 
‘want me to have this watch, do you?" 

““*What would I be givin’ it to you 
for if I didn’t?’ 

“T put out my hand, grabbed his and 
said, ‘I accept it, old friend. Thanks.’ 

“Then I turned to the bartender. 
‘Put this,’ said I, ‘into the till, will you, 
and hold it until I send for it.’ The bar- 
keep accepted it, put it away, and that 
night I went up to Bill's flat. ' 

“It took a lot of explaining to tell 
Bill all abour Grogan, the watch and 
its owner, but at last [ got him to un- 
derstand not only where he was to go 
and just what'he was to do, but-I' re: 
member even writing down the actual 
words, as you'd call it, John, the part 
he was to play. 

“The next morning he went over to 
that beautiful white marble building 
that used to be down in Chatham 
Square, which was known as’ the 
Staats-Zeitung building, where the 
paper had its offices. 

“Bill, having studied his part care- 
fully, walked into that Herman Rid: 
der’s office, sat‘down and said, ‘Mr. 
Ridder, I am from the New York 
police department. I have been given 
to understand that your watch’ was 
stolen.’ 

“*You,’ repeated Mr. Ridder with 
infinite sarcasm, his temper thicken- 
ing his accent, ‘have been given to 
understand! Look! There’s no’ one 
on the police force who hasn’t been 
given to understand that my watch 
was stolen. Every fence has been 
searched and yet this fool force has 
got nowhere.’ 
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“*That’s why I’m here, Mr. Rid- 
der,’ said Bill, playing the lines that I 
had written for his act, ‘I propose to 
find your watch. If you will let me 
have a full description of it, I will 
promise to get it back to you. I'll have 
the watch in your hands within 24 
hours.’ 

“‘Oh, you. will?’ barked Ridder. 
‘Listen, Mr. Policeman, you are talk- 
ing as if you were a great detective.’ 

“Perhaps I am,’ modestly replied 
Bill. 

“ ‘Well,’ said Ridder, ‘I have got 
some influence in this town, and.that 
watch means a great deal to me. It 
was presented by my employees. You 
find that thief and get that watch 
back to me and there’s nothing that 
you can ask that I won’t try to do for 
you.’ 

“*Thank you, Mr. Ridder,’ replied 
the great detective, ‘I seldom fail.’ 

“And then, after going through 
the business of writing down a de- 
scription of the watch, he came back 
to me, told me of the scene, and said, 
‘What do I do now?’ 

“I led Bill to the saloon where the 
barkeep had the watch, handed it over 
to him, and said, ‘Here it is. Now you 
hand it over to Mr. Ridder and when 
you do,, you say to him—hey, wait a 
minute!’—for Bill was on the verge of 
taking that watch right down to the 
Staats-Zeitung building. I stopped him 
to explain that such a difficult piece of 


detecting couldn’t possibly have been 
done in so short a time. It would be 
better, I explained to him, to wait at 
least a day before accomplishing that 
grand piece of police work. 

“The next day Bill took the watch 
back ta the most grateful newspaper 
owner you ever saw. Herman Ridder 
couldn’t do enough for him. 

“Now when I made it my business, 
a couple of weeks later, to ask Ridder 
to use his influence to have the plain- 
clothes man advanced a peg or so, he 
did just that. Between Ridder and my- 
self and, let me add, his own great 
ability as a member of the Finest, Bill 
went up the ladder and developed into 
one of the best police minds in Amer- 
ica. Right now he holds a very impor- 
tant position on the New York force. 
But,” said Al quickly, “don’t try to 
guess who he is.” 

The hours went fast on that rainy 
night as we talked about the “breaks” 
of luck that had come to other men we 
knew and neither of us realized the 
lateness of the hour till suddenly we 
heard the carriage crier down in the 
street in front of my theater calling, 
“Number 28, Number 14, Num- 
ber—.” 

“Oh, my Lord,” exclaimed Al, “and 
I never saw a single act of your show 
downstairs!” 

“No,” said I, “but you gave me a 
better one with your show up here.” 


“Did I?” said Al. “That's fine.” 


Don’t be afraid to admit a mistake; you'll never be criticized for doing so. 


O. A. Battista. 








The Man Who Grew Ireland 


By JAMES BREEN 
Condensed from Perpetual Help* 


Wherever heroism, sacrifice, and 
patriotism are held in esteem, Padraic 
Pearse is a name that will be ever cher- 
ished. Before him went many great 
names, each fighting and dying for 
the same cause of freedom, Shane 
O'Neill, Red Hugh O'Donnell, Rory 
O’Moore, Wolf Tone, Dan O'Connell: 
each held the same crackling torch in 
his hands, and passed it on to younger 
hands fiercely eager for liberty, Pearse’s 
turn came in 1916, Poet, scholar, edu- 
cator, he fused ali his shining talents 
into one mighty tool and wielded it 
unstintingly in the interests of his op- 
pressed country. 

Poetry can be but the hollow word- 
ing of emotions but vaguely felt. So it 
was with Tom Moore, writing nostal- 
gically of “dear old Ireland” from the 
twinkling club rooms of literary Lon- 
don. But poetry can also be the, out- 
pouring of all a man feels in his inmost 
heart: it-must bubble forth in crystal 
wellsprings of words, or burst the very 
soul of its author. And such was the 
poetry of Padraic Pearse. He found his 
chief inspiration in Ireland and_ its 
people. English or Gaelic served him 
equally well, but his native Gaelic was 
his favorite medium. For from. long 
residence in those districts of Ireland 
where it was still a living language, he 
had acquired an uncommon proficien- 
cy in that ancient tongue. The best of 


With the courage of his poetry 


his poetry and most of his prose was in 
Gaelic. 

“Padraic Pearse,” writes Padraic 
Colum, “might have been Ireland’s 
great catholic writer, not in the re- 
stricted sense that. the. word jis used in 
English-speaking countries, but in the 
philosophic sense in which it is used 
in Europe. Ireland had badly needed 
writets that. would be trained in the 
severe Catholic philosophy and mel- 
lowed in ancient Catholic culture and 
would have a touch of the heroic im- 
pulse of the missionary saints.” 

“Might have been Ireland’s great 
catholic writer.” Only that Padraic 
Pearse knew that there were interests 
above those of art, that there are duties 
whose claims come before even those 
of great literature. It was to offset An- 
glicizing influences on Ireland that 
Pearse tore himself away from his 
poetry to found secondary schools, 

It was Pearse’s conviction that Ire- 
land’s first step toward ultimate na- 
tionhood lay in living contact with its 
ancient. culture; and that meant living 
contact with the Irish tongue., The 
English school system had all but 
erased the native language; and graver 
still, it had clouded over all knowledge 
of Celtic traditions, heroes, history. 
Those were the abuses Pearse set about 
to amend, So he accepted the patient 
obscure drudgery of a schoolmaster, 


*Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. March, 1945. 
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with its enforced divorce from the fair 
fields of pure literature. He accepted it 
in the spirit he accepted everything es- 
sential to his ideal. 

Two schools were started, St. Enda’s 
for boys, and St. Ita’s for girls. His cur- 
riculum was carefully contrived to 
achieve with the aid of a large and 
competent staff, not Englishmen, but 
Irishmen soundly such to the core. But 
such work is of necessity slow and un- 
certain, Moreover, without political in- 
dependence, any effort to re-establish 
cultural independence becomes but the 
luxurious hobby of educated dilet- 


_tantes. Finding new pastimes for the 


wealthy was not Pearse’s ideal. Yet, 
as long as Ireland remained the beaten 
stepchild of England, all his efforts to- 
wards educating and leading the peo- 
ple would be futile. It set the mind of 
Pearse seething with a white fury to 
think of England’s patently obstinate 
policy of keeping Ireland a backward 
and downtrodden nation: his Ireland 
that, he knew from history, had once 
been the schoolmaster of Europe. 
Then opportunity came. 

England was embroiled in the first 
World War, With her attention di- 
verted, Ireland could strike for free- 
dom with fair assurance of success. 
After months of meticulous planning 
and diplomatic negotiations, the day 
was set for armed uprising through 
the whole of Ireland. Dublin was to 
give the signal, and at once the patriots 
in all the counties were to follow suit. 
That was the original. plan. But the 
plan went awry. The German ship, 
Aud, that was to supply the necessary 


munitions and rifles, had been detected 
by an English cruiser; and rather than 
be captured, the crew had scuttled the 
ship, and with it Ireland’s chances foe 
success. 

Learning of the. catastrophe, Eoin 
MacNeil, commandant of the Irish 
Volunteers, countermanded the order 
given by Pearse and his associates for 
a general uprising. It was a blow to 
Pearse; but armed protest must. be 
made, at least in Dublin. “Every gen- 
eration,” he had ofice declared, “must 
make protest in blood against foreign 
domination” —else [reland’s claim to 
independent nationhood would be an- 
nulled. He quoted the inspired utter- 
ance that “without blood there is no 
remission of sins”; and preached, both 
in-his schools sind: in his writings the 
beauty of sacrifice. 

And so on Easter Monday, April 
24, 1916, standing at the base of Nel- 
son’s pillar in Dublin, Padraic Pearse, 
poet, educator, and now provisional 
president of the New Irish Republic, 
proclaimed Ireland’s sovereignty: “In 
the name of God and the dead genera- 
tions from which she receives her old 
traditions of nationhood, Ireland 
through us summons her children to 
the flag and strikes for freedom.” The 
insurgents seized near-by factories and 
public buildings and for a while did 
more than merely harass the local 
military. But in a short time the Brit- 
ish had increased their forces by sev- 
eral thousand troops and by means of 
devastating artillery fire subdued the 
rebels by the end of the week. 

To unthinking persons, this Easter 
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* Week Rebellion may seem farcical, 
inane, and a sinful squandering of 
life! But that is shortsighted. It proved 
to the world that Ireland’s case against 
England was more than a petty squab- 
ble. And it s0 convinced England that 
her neighboring island was charged 
with eternal dynamite that within the 
~ mext five years she grudgingly made 
concession after concession. until final- 
ly she granted complete and absolute 
independence to most of Ireland. 
The uprising quelled, the British 
authorities lost no time in applying 
justice to Pearse and the other leading 
insurgents, They were all immediately 
taken into custody. Four days later 
Pearse was court-martialed, and the 
following morning led to execution. It 
‘was while in prison that Pearse wrote 
his last poem: lines to his mother, giv- 
ing expression to her feelings in this 


hour so bitter for herself and her son: | 


Dear Mary, thou who saw thy first- 


born Son 

Go forth to die amidst the scorn of 
men, 

Receive my first-born son into thy 
arms 


Who also goeth forth to die for men; 
And keep him by thee till I come to 
him, 
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Dear Mary, I have shared thy sorrow 
And soon shall share thy.joys. 


Shortly before dawn on the morn- 
ing of his execution, he penned a last 
eloquent farewell to his mother: “I 
have just received Holy Communion. 
I am happy, except for the great grief 
of parting from you. This is the death 
I should have asked for, if God had 
given me the choice of all deaths, to 
die a soldier’s death for freedom and 
for Ireland. We have done right. Peo- 
ple will say hard things about us now; 
but later on will praise us. Do not 
grieve for all this; but think of it as a 
sacrifice which God asked of me and* 
of you.” 

May 3, 1916, in the chill morning, 
Padraic Pearse was led into the prison 
yard. Eight soldiers leveled their rifles, 
fired. “Then England lost a ball of 
lead; and Ireland lost a song.” Death 
was instantaneous; four volleys enter- 
ed his heart. The corpse was thrown 
into a shallow grave and covered with 
quicklime. And the corpse decayed 
like a new-sown seed; and from out 
the mixture of Irish soil and English 
quicklime and the bones of Padraic 
Pearse there grew and blossomed and 
bore fruit the tree of freedom and the 
peace that now is Ireland’s. 


Be 


Men have always been interested in their fellow men. But all too often the 
interest has been mere self-interest. If history teaches any clear lesson, it is 
that if a man is interested in his fellow men for merely “humanitarian” rea- 
sons he invariably ends in an attempt to dehumanize them. 


Gerald Kernan, S.J..in the Medical Missionary (Jan. °45). 
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Father of the American Navy 


tis a bit dificult to understand the 
position taken by some American na- 
val historians with respect to Capt. 
John Barry. His claim to the distinc- 
tion of being known as the “father” of 
our Navy is upheld by the Continental 
and U. S. Congressional Records; by 
the official papers of the marine and 
secret committees of both Congresses, 
and the official and private papers of 
George Washington, Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, James McHenry (Sec- 
retary of War under President Wash- 
ington), and’ many others. Yet there 
are so-called history textbooks on the 
shelves of American libraries and, pre- 
sumably, in use in some classrooms in 
the nation, that glaringly ignore Bar- 
ry’s naval exploits and even go so far 
as to omit mentioning his name in con- 
nection with our early naval history! 
Those “historians” seek to confer upon 
one of Barry’s contemporaries, John 
Paul Jones, the title of “founder” of 
the American Navy and ascribe to him 
many of the exploits of the rightful 
claimant to that honor. 

In so doing they do Captain Jones a 
grave injustice, for a strong bond of 
friendship existed between the two 
men during the years in which they 
worked together, though perhaps at 
separated points, for the freedom of 
the American seas, 

John Barry was born in 1745 inthe 


John Barry 


By T. J. McINERNEY. 
Condensed from Columbia* 


District of Tacumshane, on the Atian- 
tic coast of County Wexford, Ireland.. 
He arrived in Philadelphia on Oct. 2, 
1766, in command of the schooner Bar- 
bados from the Barbados Islands. He 
was 21 years old. There was something 
about the old American city of Phila- 
delphia that fascinated Barry; he never 
called another land place home for the 
rest of his life. 

In 1774 Barry was master of the 
Black Prince, the finest, largest and 
fastest of the American commercial 
fleet, with Philadelphia as its home 
port. At this time, relations of the colo- 
nies with England were becoming 
more and more strained, 

While a congress of the colonies was 
meeting at Philadelphia, Barry was in 
London with the Black Prince. Ob- 
serving the trend of events, he decided, 
in September, 1775, to return to Phila- 
delphia. He arrived home on Oct. 13, 
the same day the Continental Congress 
resolved to purchase and fit out two 
armed cruisers, one of 14 guns, the 
other of 10 guns. 

Although Barry’s business affairs 
were then at the zenith of their pros- 
perity, his sympathies were so strongly 
with the colonies that he lost no time 
in offering his ship and his services to 
the Congress, an offer, promptly ac- 
cepted. From that day, Oct. 13, 1775, 
until his death in 1803, John Barry was 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, 7, Conn. April, 1945. 
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the ranking officer of his ship and 
squadron, reporting directly to Wash- 
ington, first as General and later as 
President, and to Congress and its ma- 
rine committees. 

The heavier of the two ships author- 
ized by Congress was named the Lex- 
ington, in honor of the scene of the 
first combat with the British land 
forces, and was put under the com- 
mand of John Barry. He was appointed 
captain, the highest rank attainable by 
authority of the Continental Congress, 
on Dec. 7, 1775, although he had been 
selected by Washington for that honor 
some time previous to that date. The 
lighter vessel was named the Reprisal 
and was put in command of a Captain 
Wickes, 

James Fenimore Cooper, in his His- 
tory of the U.S. Navy, credits Barry 
with having made the first regular 
cruise that ever got to sea under the 
new American government. On the 
morning of April 7, 1776, she fell in 
with the Edward, an armed tender of 
the Liverpool, and after a spirited ac- 
tion lasting an hour and 20 minutes, 
captured her, The Lexington had four 
of her crew killed and wounded, while 
the Edward was severely damaged and 
suffered a heavy loss of men. 

Although Delaware bay was strong- 
ly blockaded by British warships, Bar- 
ry succeeded in bringing in his prize 
to Philadelphia on April 11. This was 
the first armed vessel captured from 
the enemy and it served as a tonic to 
the jaded hopes of the patriots. 

Barry captured three more vessels 
with the Lexington and then, upon re- 


turning to Philadelphia, was placed in 
charge of construction of warships 
then being built on the Delaware. He 
was subsequently placed in command 
of the port of Philadelphia. 

While waiting to take active com- 
mand of one of the vessels whose con- 
struction he was superintending, Bar- 
ry became restless. Manning four small 
rowboats, he set out for a large schoon- 
er, mounting 10 guns and flying the 
British flag, which lay below Philadel- 
phia, then occupied by the English 
forces. Near the schooner were four 
armed transports, loaded with provi- 
sions and ammunition for the enemy 
troops. 

With oarlocks muffled, Barry and 
his men rowed down river, slipped 
through the heavy river-front guard at 
night and at daylight brought his boats 
alongside the schooner. Before the Brit- 
ish knew what had happened, the 
Americans had clambered over the 
side, led by Barry.. The Englishmen 
became panic-stricken and fled below 
decks. The Americans immediately 
fastened the hatches, imprisoning the 
British forces aboard their own vessel. 
Under Barry’s threat of being fired in- 
to by the guns of their own mother 
ship, the men aboard the four trans- 
ports surrendered. Barry then triumph- 
antly led the captured prizes to near- 
-by Fort Penn, where the hatches of the 
schooner were removed and the prison- 
ers ordered on deck. It was then dis- 
covered that Barry and his 27 men had 
captured a major, two captains, three 
lieutenants, and 130 armed soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. From that day on, 
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the British lacked confidence in their 
ability ‘to hold Philadelphia and soon 
withdrew. 

Barry’s feat brought prompt com- 
mendation from General Washington, 
who wrote a letter congratulating him 
on “the success which has crowned 
your gallantry and address in the late 
attack upon the enemy’s ships.” Part 
of the stores aboard the captured ves- 
sels were sent to Washington for his 
troops. 

Meanwhile, Washington and _ his 
men were in dire straits. Pursuing 
them across New Jersey from New 
York was Cornwallis with a large force 
of British. Captain Barry organized a 
company of volunteers and promptly 
went to Washington’s assistance. In 
the historic crossing of the Delaware 
on that gloom-shrouded Christmas eve 
of 1777, it was Barry and his valiant 
aids who helped Washington get across 
the ice-bound river. He was also with 
the General in the glorious victories of 
Trenton, Princeton, and elsewhere, 
successes that drove the English back 
to New York and gave the patriots re- 
newed hope and faith. 

During the perilous days of the Rev- 
olution the Americans had been tfe- 
ceiving considerable help from France, 
atd when it was decided to send a mis- 
sion to obtain additional help, the Al- 
liance, commanded by Captain Barry, 
was ordered to convey the special com- 
missioner, Col. John Laurens, Thomas 
Paine, and Count de Noailles to see the 
French king. The mission got the king 
to contribute some 6 million livres 
(gold). This money made it possible 


for Washington to pay his troops, buy 
supplies and ammunition, and embark 
upon the campaign which led to the 
surrender of the British at Yorktown. 

On one of his several trips to France 
in the Alliance on important missions 
for Washington, Barry captured’ nine 
English vessels loaded with valuable 
cargoes. He took four of the nine ships 
with him into L’Orient, France, and 
sent the other five back to America. 
When sold at auction at a later date, 
the four vessels which Barry brought 
into L’Orient realized $2'4 million. 

Barry’s policy of being unusually 
just with nonbelligerent prizes of war 
was by no means popular with some 
members of his crew. On one occasion, 
while cruising in foreign waters with 
the Alliance, he captured an English ° 
warship which had previously taken a 
Venetian ship as a prize, although at 
that time Venice was at peace with 
England. Barry could have taken the 
Venetian ship, with its valuable cargo, 
as a prize, but elected to set her and its 
captain and crew free. This and simi- 
lar actions in other instances led to 
rumblings of mutiny among his crew. 
Learning of this, the captain assembled 
the crew, obtained their promise of 
loyalty, put the three ringleaders in 
irons and continued his trip. When 
they reached home, the three rightfully 
could have been executed, but Barry 
went before the court-martial and they 
were permitted to enlist in the Conti- 
nental land forces. 

The distinction of firing the last shot 
of the Revolutionary war-at-sea went 
to Barry. Cruising on the Alliance in 
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March, 1783, he left Havana, escorting 
the American ship Luzerne. Both ves- 
sels carried large stores of gold for 
Continental use. The Americans en- 
countered the English warship Sydil- 
le and two. other war vessels. The 
Alliance conquered all three in the last 
naval battle of the Revolutionary War. 
Peace was made April 11, 1783. 

At some indefinite time during the 
Revolution, Sir William Howe, then 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in America, made overtures to 
Barry through an emissary, with an 
offer of 20,000 guineas (about $100,- 
000) and the command of a British 
frigate if Barry would desert the Amer- 
ican cause. Barry’s historical reply to 
Howe was: “Not the value and the 
command of the whole British fleet can 
seduce me from the cause of my coun- 

When the new U.S,. government 
came into being in 1789, and Washing- 
ton was inaugurated as first President, 
the nation had no navy. Public opinion 
at that time was not in favor of such 
an armed force for fear that it might 
be useful to some ambitious person 
who might try to use it for personal 
gain, However, for several years Al- 
gerian pirates had been preying on 
American merchant shipping and _fi- 
nally captured the schooner Maine 
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with her crew. The pirates demanded 
exorbitant ransom for their release, 
which was paid. Ignoring public an- 
tipathy towards an armed navy, Con- 
gress passed an.act on March 27, 1796, 
authorizing construction of six fri- 
gates. 

On June 5, 1794, President Wash- 
ington named six captains of the new 
U.S. Navy, and the name of John Bar- 
ry was first on the list. His original 
commission, signed by Washington, 
and plainly marked “No. 1,” is pre- 
served at the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, By virtue of his seniority, 
Barry was the ranking Navy officer. 
The ranks of Admiral, Vice-Admiral 
or Rear-Admiral had not been created. 

After the election of 1800, when 
President Jefferson reduced the size of 
our naval forces, only nine captains 
were retained. Barry remained as 
senior officer, head of the Navy. When 
the war with Tripoli began in 1802, 
word came to his country home on 

Strawberry Hill, outside Philadelphia, 
that his services would again be need- 
ed. However, his health had been fail- 
ing rapidly and he died before the 
impending call to service came. Barry’s 
end came on Sept. 13, 1803, in his 59th 
year. In his memory, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania observe Sept. 13 as 
a legal holiday. 


* 


Beginnings of Modern Art 


In Don Quixote, the painter, Orbaneja, on being asked what he was 
painting, replied, “Whatever it turns out to be.”” 


From the Redemptorist Record (Jan.-Feb. °45)- 
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A landlord out of this world 


Out On St. Charles Rock road, a 
little northwest of St. Louis, a large 
sign attracts the notice of every passer- 
by. It is a little faded now, but its huge 
lettering, painted in white and blue 
(our Lady’s colors), plainly tells the 
story whereof I write: “Village of 
Mary Ridge. A subdivision dedicated 
to large families. A. M. D..G.”+ 

Could you have walked: into the en- 
trance of this strange village last 
Christmas, the first thing greeting you 
would have been soft angelic melodies 
floating from somewhere behind an 
outdoor crib with life-size statues and 
real animals, Round about were hun- 
dreds of happy noise-making children, 
In most places back in the city they 
would not be tolerated, but in Mary 
Ridge they were welcome, for its com- 
modious homes and yards were made 
for them. 

Mary Ridge is a dream come true 
of a Catholic layman, Charles Vatterot, 
Jr., of St. Louis, Mo, 

“T’ve been a real-estate man for 20 
years,” he said, “and I- know that in 
many subdivisions parents with a few 
children just aren’t welcome. That 
convinced me of the need of something 
like this, 

“T’'ve developed about 20. subdivi- 
sions and built more than 2,000 homes 
in St. Louis county, and I’ve seen large 

tSee CatHoric Digest, Dec., 1941, p. 46. 
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By D. J. CORRIGAN 


Condensed from the Liguorian* 


families discriminated against. Parents 
with several children would buy a 


-house from. me, and then places on 


either side would become empty. I 
have had to turn down large families 
who wanted to buy or rent because 
neighboring owners would object. I 
made up my mind that some day I 
would develop a subdivision exclusive- 
ly for large families. They are the back- 
bone of the nation.” 

Mary Ridge stands as a monument 
to a man who wanted to give home 
ownership to parents who “are brave 
enough, unselfish enough, and God- 
fearing enough to have large families 
in this birth-control-crazed world.” It 
is also a memorial to a valiant wife, 
who died at the birth of her eighth 
child, six of whom are living. 

Plans for Mary Ridge called for 100 
six-room houses, each with a half acre; 
no flimsy structures, but built of brick 
or asbestos shingles. Each has living- 
room, kitchen, three bedrooms, and 
bath; .all constructed over a basement 
which contains a furnace and a garage. 
Still, the houses were not according to 
any factory pattern, but in a pleasing 
variety of structure and color. All were 
planned to permit the owner to build 
an addition to the rear—either a bed- 
room or sun porch. 

Mary Ridge was a nonprofit adven- 
ture. “I didn’t make a cent out of it,” 


*Box A; Oconomowoc, Wis. March, 1945. 
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declared Vatterot, “but neither did I 
lose.” Father Henry Hoffmann, pastor 
of the newly formed St. Gregory’s par- 
ish there, however, looks at it differ- 
ently. “When Charley says that, he is 
not including the ground and the 
$5,000 in building materials and the 
overtime he and his workers donated 
to put up our parochial plant.” Besides, 
Vatterot gave his skill and influence 
and almost two years’ time and energy 
to the project. “But God has been good 
to me, even in worldly ways,” he re- 
marked. “I could not have built the 
village, had it not been for other suc- 
cessful ventures.” 

Before Mary Ridge could start, it 
had to be financed. As the FHA blunt- 
ly told Vatterot it would have nothing 
to do with it, he went to a local build- 
ing-and-loan-association office. “At first, 
they, too, thought I was crazy, but 
after I talked two hours, I not only 
got the loan but also sold two or three 
of them on the idea of making a re- 
treat with me. They’ll back me up on 
anything now.” 

When the homes were built, it was 
arranged to sell them to families with 
four or more children, at cost, or about 
$3,000. Vatterot failed to find 100 fam- 
ilies. that large within the first six 
months, so 50 of the houses were sold 
to families with fewer children. They, 
however, had to pay an additional 
$500, which went into the community 
fund for playground, school buses, étc. 
The down payment amounted to ap- 
proximately $250, while the monthly 
payments were about $27, which in- 
cluded taxes, insurance, and principal 
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payment. Today, more than four years 
later, the houses have doubled in value. 

To prevent speculators from making 
a cleanup on Mary Ridge, the builder 
required that each buyer sign an agree- 
ment giving him a three-year option 
on the house at cost price, should the 
owner wish to sell. In this way he has 
saved the village for a deserving class 
from the wiles of “smart business- 
men,” who did try to climb.in through 
a back window. “You'd think, too,” he 
remarked, “that I was stepping on the 
toes of most of the people in the world. 
Some of the letters of protest I got 
were terrible—that is, while we were 
putting up the project. It became so 
bad that I was constantly bothered by 
delegations, if not from birth-control- 
lers then from some other crackpot 
outfit, trying to tell me that I was ruin- 
ing civilization. Toward the end I just 
had to tell them to get out.” Mr. Vat- 
terot’s six feet of brawn could empha- 
size such a command, 

As villages go, Mary Ridge is young 
(the first families have lived there little 
more than three years) yet it is old 
enough for us to appraise the experi- 
ment, It is now bounded by other sub- 
divisions; the nearest one is St. Ann’s 
Village, a 500-unit defense-housing 
project. ; 

St. Ann’s seems almost a part of 
Mary Ridge. Although built by the 
same Mr. Vatterot, it is strictly a busi- 
ness venture, with smaller houses; 
nevertheless, it, too, has more than the 
usual share of children. In addition to 
the permanent residents, St. Ann’s has 
itinerant defense workers, in most cases 
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with the father and mother both em- 
ployed, while their children roam the 
streets with almost no parental super- 
vision, For that reason, St. Ann’s Vil- 
lage, with its inadequate police force, 
has troublesome and destructive teen- 
age gangs, most of them girls. But the 
refreshing feature, apart from neatness 
and beautiful winding lanes, is the fact 
that almost every street is named for 
a Catholic saint. If you were to send 
a letter to someone there, you would 
put on it some such address as: 199 
St. Christopher Lane, St. Ann’s Vil- 
lage, Mo. 

But we wanted information about 
the success of Mary Ridge; so we saw 
Father Hoffmann. The parochial unit, 
a large combination church and school, 
stands with rectory and convent in the 
most prominent part of the commiu- 
nity, midway between Mary Ridge and 
St. Ann’s Village. 

“Most persons,” explained the priest, 
“think the entire section is Catholic, 
but it is far from that. Mr. Vatterot 
did not make religion a condition for 
buying either at Mary Ridge or St. 
Ann’s.” 

“Well, ‘what is the percentage of 
Catholics here?” we asked. 

“A little over 50% in Mary Ridge, 
and about 35% in St. Ann’s.” 

“During Holy Week of 1942,” he 
continued, “the Archbishop told me 
to-go out here and start a new parish. 
‘Just find an empty building for Mass 
and start off slowly,’ was his advice. 
When I got here, I found no empty 
building; but the people were all wait- 
ing, with no church, school, nor paro- 
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chial income. Then, too, it was: just, 
about the worst time to start a parish, 
with all the government restrictions on 
building. 

“We applied immediately for a per- 
mit to build, but that didn’t come until 
Aug. 6; And we were supposed to open 
a school in September! I'll never forget 
the day the government agent came 
down here with his brief case loadéd 
with statistics to prove that we didn’t 
need a school. He started to tell me 
that the number of families did’ not 
justify a school, as the average U.S. 
family is supposed to have less thah 
Y,% of a child in school; but he was 
popeyed when he saw all ‘the cette 
around here. 

“On Sept. 14, thanks ¢o Mr. Vatterde 
and his men, we were able to open the 
school and have regular Masses in ate 
church.” 

“How many chilies do you have 
in school?” as 

“About 325, but we would hive 
many more’ if we had the room and 
more Sisters. These statistics are rather 
interesting: in September, 1942, we 
opened with 90 pupils; but by June, 
1943, we had 180; then in September, 
1943, we started with 212 and ended 
the school year with 280. Last Septem- 
ber we began with 325, and God alone 
knows how many we Le have next June, 
or have to turn away.” 

I asked him whether parents with 
the large families of Mary Ridge con- 
tributed their share toward support of 
the parish. 

“They are the best supporters of the 
parish. If all those with one or two 
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children or no children at all would do 
their part, we should have no financial 
problem.” 

“Do you have many converts?” 

“Both Father Schmalz and I each 
usually have from three to nine under 
instruction constantly. We would have 
more, if it weren’t for the bad mar- 
riages. We could do a lot more around 
here, but so far much of our time has 
been taken up with manual labor, get- 
ting all these buildings in shape and 
furnished. We have four Masses each 
Sunday, all crowded. No, we don’t 
have a separate children’s Mass,” he 
added with a smile. 

Though Father Hoffmann has often 
been beset with the varied problems 
of his unusual+parish, one can easily 
see that he is proud of his task. “Some 
have not fully appreciated the oppor- 
tunity Charley Vatterot has given 
them,” he stated. “But once the war is 
over we shall have a more stable popu- 
lation in St. Ann’s Village and it will 
be a lot better. Mary Ridge is definite- 
ly a success.” 

Mary Ridge! A young Negro Cath- 
olic suggested the beautiful name to 
Mr. Vatterot. It is appropriate that 
such a living example of Catholic Ac- 


tion should be placed under the pa- 
tronage of the Mother of Jesus, the 
incarnation of Christian motherhood. 

Vatterot is happy over Mary Ridge, 
happier about this accomplishment 
than over many other Christ-like deeds 
of a truly Christian life. But he is too 
humble and too busy to take compli- 
ments gracefully, 

Right now he is working out an- 
other plan to help another victim class, 
He hopes soon to build an all-Negro 
subdivision, te get colored families out 
of the slums and into the pure air and 
green grass with homes of their own, 
But that is only half of it. Up to now, 
in this region at least, Negroes have 
been barred by the unions and pre- 
vented from learning the worth-while 
building trades, even in their own pub- 
lic trade schools, 

Mr. Vatterot’s plan is to build this 
subdivision, somewhat after the model 
of Mary Ridge, with all-Negro Catho- 
lic labor. To accomplish this, he must 
establish a school to train colored 
craftsmen. “It’s the only way that I can 
think of,” he remarked, “that has any 
chance of persuading or forcing the 
building-trades unions to give the Ne- 
gro a break.” 
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Rounds Into Squares 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


For the newspapers, it was a page- 
one headline. There were riots in Los 
Angeles; street fighting between gangs 
of young Mexican zoot-suiters and 
of sailors spending their shore liberty 
seeking questionable amusement in 
Main St. honky-tonk palaces. 

One of the men who read of the riot- 
ing with a sensation almost approach- 
ing guilt was Father John Birch, and 
to him must be credited the thought- 
ful, constructive leadership which to- 
day has made possible the happy se- 
quel to the summer of 1943. 

Father Birch came to the West after 
ordination in Massachusetts and served 
in various parishes in the Los Angeles 
archdiocese. From the beginning he 
interested himself in group work with 
children of all ages. 

In 1942, eight years after he reached 
California, Father Birch was appoint- 
ed executive secretary of the Catholic 
Youth Organization of Los Angeles, 
and a year later, while attending a con- 
ference in San Antonio, Texas, he read 
of the zoot-suit riots. 

“Tt was a challenge,” Father reflect- 
ed, “and all during the journey back to 
Los Angeles I kept telling myself that 
although various Catholic agencies 
had done a certain amount of work 
with the young. Mexicans, we had not 
done enough. Of course,the first neces- 
sity. was a careful study.” 


There could be no questioning that 
the gangs did constitute a menace, 
Some defended the young rioters by 
pointing to the discrimination against 
Mexicans, but owners of downtown 
theaters who barred the “rounds,” as 
the zoot-suiters called themselves, were 
able to show evidence of wanton de- 
struction by gangs who, just for the 
thrill of destroying, deliberately slash- 
ed seat cushions. Merchants told of 
tables being overturned, and of win- 
dows broken just for the sheer love of 
throwing a rock. 

Father Birch realized early in his in- 
vestigation that he was being called a 
“square,” and learned that in the jive 
world which delights the zooters you 
are either a round or a square (out- 


sider). 


By nature, the average young Mexi- 
can is volatile, given to frankly ex- 
pressing his swiftly changing emo- 
tions, Crimes of violence are seldom 
perpetrated for material gain, but for 
excitement. The teen-age boys who 
teeter on the edge of the underworld 
are products of crowded, underprivi- 
leged homes, and there has been little 
sustained effort by the communities of 
the Southwest to offer recreation and 
education of the type which would 
build good citizenship. ' 

It. was also quite true, Father was 
convinced, that many of the members 
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of the various gangs inflamed their 
passions by smoking marijuana. And 
the gangs had their girls, too, brazen, 
tough girls who“ran with the rounds.” 

Countering these unfortunate facts 
were influences Father Birch realized 
ought to help in the work he knew 
must be done. The homes of the 
youngsters were overcrowded, but they 
were Catholic homes, and even the 
more Vicious of the youths had an un- 
derlying faith which he felt should 
prove a channel through which they 
could be helped to security and sta- 
bility. The sooner a Catholic project 
could be started, the sooner might it be- 
come possible to save thousands of boys 
and girls from becoming pachucos. 

Underprivileged? Yes, the average 
young Mexican was certainly that. A 
violater of the law? In many cases, yes. 
Hopeless? Not at all. 

“There must be Mexican leadership 
to solve this racial problem,” Father 


explained. “There must be a change of. 


attitude toward the huge Mexican col- 
ony. A greater focus must be placed on 
the orderly Mexican child, the spot- 
light must be shifted to the boys and 
girls who were trying to be good citi- 
zens. 

“And in some way these young de- 
linquents must be given a sense of re- 
sponsibility, a dignity, an understand- 
ing of the place they ought to hold in a 
community that had been discovered 
and settled by renowned men of their 
own ancestry. 

“But even greater than all, it seemed 
that there must be a new approach to 
the problem of how to help them. It 
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must be more than just a case of call- 
ing a meeting and proposing that we 
form a club. Rather it was finding a 
way to make them want to come to us, 
What was needed was a series of 
“cells,” small groups built around a 
leader the young pecple would select 
from the group. To succeed, we would 
have to take the individual gang and . 
make it want to turn from a ‘zoot-suit 
philosophy to one Catholic and con- 
structive.” 

In subsequent conferences, Father 
found Archbishop John J. Cantwell 
anxious to give sanction, advice, and 
financial aid toward the inauguration 
of a Catholic youth project for Mexi- 
cans. By November, 1943, the ground- 
work was completed, and Father Birch 
had found assistants, 

“It long had been my opinion that 
the best method of working with any 
minority group was to have members 
of that group doing the job. In the case 
of the work to be done around Los An- 
geles, I felt that the Anglos, as the 
Mexicans call us, should remain in the 
background while those of Mexican 
ancestry handled the problem. In this 
way we would be establishing greater 
confidence and pride, and the presence 
of Mexican group leaders would elimi 
nate any feeling of condescension. 

To supervise the Catholic Youth 
Project, Father Birch called upon Nich- 
olas Raymos. Mr. Raymos was born in 
Mexico, but was brought to California 
when a child. He grew up in Los An-_ 
geles, and was exposed to many of the 
influences which ‘developed: the rest- 
lessness that led to the riots of 1943. He 
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attended a Los Angeles high. school 
and university and became supervisor 
of the Jay personnel of a clinic famed 
for its neuropsychiatric department. 

“Boys in trouble”, were frequently 
sent to the clinic by court order, and 
Raymos became increasingly concern- 
ed with delinquency among young- 
sters of. Mexican. heritage. He had 
embarked.on what amounted to a per- 
sonal welfare project. among delin- 
quent boys, necessarily conducted on a 
limited scale, when he was asked by 
Father Birch to become associated with 
the Catholic Youth Project—at a finan- 
cial sacrifice. 

The work of Father Birch, Raymos, 
and their. assistants was started with 
the various Mexican parishes as geo- 
graphical centers. At first those who 
sought to win over the pachucos were 
regarded. with suspicion, But this had 
been expected, and bait arranged. The 
young Mexican likes action, noise, ex- 
citement. When a fellow they knew by 
sight came down the street with a foot- 
ball under one arm they eyed him with 
interest, for November is a) football 
month even in California, 

“Kicking the ball, around” was the 
way it started in most parts of! town, 
but by the fall of 1944, gangs had been 
organized into 12 neighborhood teams 
playing scheduled games on city play- 
grounds, each team sponsored by a 
parish organization. 

When spring arrived.a baseball was 
substituted for the pigskin and there 


was hot slugging in the sandlots and © 


playground ball, parks. 
“When news of: the new teams got 


out, gangs would seck us out, asking, 
‘how’s chances of joinin’ up?’.” Father 
Birch explained. “And whenever. we, 
came in contact with such a group, Mr. 
Raymos would endeavor to learn who 
was leader, and then to win his confi- 
dence. Occasionally, Mr. Raymos would 
learn that. this leader was.a lad. with 
a jail record, for he had won his posi- 
tion because he was arrogant, unafraid, 
a fighter who did not hesitate to at- 
tempt to take what he wanted from 
life. 

“But he was a leader, he did, have 
the. admiration and respect. of . the 
gang, and where he went they. follow- 
ed. One boy in particular had quite.a 
vicious record, but when the. parish 
group was formed he was suggested as 
the president. Several, including a 
priest, were shocked. 

“We continued to back. the boy, in 
the. face of criticism, and within the 
year he proved not only a good football 
player, but a good citizen. He has dis: 
covered that a constructive philosophy 
is far more fun than a destructive one. 
He’s still tough; but he has a different 
approach to life,, And recently, when a 
disturbing pesson with a fancied griev- 
ance actually threatened to go among 
the ‘young fellows of the Mexican col- 
ony and stir up a) fresh riot, this lad 
was one of those who kept his gang in 
check. 

“Cingiegithe things shidadinenete 
realize. was that to hold his position as 
president of his club he-would have to 
be acceptable. to. Mr. Raymos and me, 
and he knew,that we would not toler- 


ate any misbehavior. Of course, it was 
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his pride that swayed him, but the type 
of healthy pride which is akin to good 
citizenship.” 

There was a great deal more to 
Father Birch’s plan than sports, of 
course. Baseball and football, like the 
fiestas which were planned for every 
important religious and political occa- 
sion, were inaugurated at once because 
they brought immediate results. 

The deeper, more permanent attri- 
bute, the planting of a proper philoso- 
phy, requires time and subtle approach. 
There is no “preaching,” but time after 
time the talk at the end of the game 
drifts to subjects such as a guy’s duty 
to himself and to those about him. The 
boys like those talks, and grow to un- 
derstand their responsibilities as Cath- 
olics and Americans. Father Birch ex- 
plains, “It is pretty much a case of 
pinning a medal onto a fellow and let- 
ting him find that he enjoys trying to 
live up to the honors giver him.” Be- 
fore long the boy leaders begin to be 
vocal in their opinions of how the gang 
should behave. 

While this phase of the work was 
progressing, Raymos and Father Birch 
also were concerned with the founda- 
tion of a firm financial basis on which 
the work could continue. The city’s 
War Chest agreed to furnish funds to 
be administered through the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau. Sufficient money was 
put aside for the hiring of 12°full-time 
field workers on the project and an 
adequate office staff. 

Knowing the character of the young 
people with whom he was working, 
Raymos realized it might be well to 
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have some tangible, outward sign that 


the gang had pledged a new-allegi- | 


ance. And as this was a new: type: of 


project, it was decided that there ought — 


to be a new type of badge. 

After considerable thought it was 
decided to issue a small identification 
card instead of a button. These cards 
have a description of the bearer and a 
photograph, also a statement regard- 
ing his or her responsibility as an indi- 


vidual to the community. Each card is . 


signed by the bearer, one of his parents, 


his pastor, and by Father Birch, and © 


there is a printed statement requesting 
law-enforcement authorities or man- 
agers of recreation centers to take up 


the card of any member who violates . 


his good-behavior pledge. As each card 
is sealed in plastic, it is impossible to 
alter the record, and the fact that each 
card has the owner’s photograph pre- 


vents an incorrigible from stealing,and - 
using, the card of a member in good | 


standing. 
“We've asked that any card picked 


up in this way be mailed to us at once,” | 


Father Birch said, “and it’s quite a 


satisfaction that of the hundreds ‘of _ 


cards issued to date none have been re- 
turned.” 

This phase of the Catholic Youth 
Project was worked out with the police 
chief of Los Angeles. 

“We want to build within each boy 
(or girl), the realization that, if he be 


haves, the community will not con- 
demn him for the disorderly actions of 


a few members of the minority, or s0- 
cial, group to which he might belong,” 
said Father Birch. “We hope the issu- 
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ing of these cards, as part of the Catho- 
lic Youth Project, will serve as a coun- 
teractive answer to the what’s-the-use 
attitude so many of the young Mexi- 
cans have been almost forced to as- 
sume. 

“The spotlight must be moved from 
the incorrigibles, who really are few in 
number, to the youngsters who have 
never belonged to gangdom, but who 
are all too often condemned just be- 
cause they are members of a racial 
group. 

“The social worker must not domi- 
nate the scene. Go to one of our fiestas 
and you'll find Mr. Rivera, one of our 
most successful workers, dressed in a 
leather jacket and marching with the 
older boys, playing his guitar and sing- 
ing as he goes. When the professional 
worker merges into the background, 
the leaders chosen from the group are 
allowed to assume greater importance, 
greater authority. And while we stress 
the work being done among teen-age 
groups, we hope to reach the entire 
family. One of our aims is to help the 
younger children escape the problems 
and criticisms which their older broth- 
ers and sisters had to face. 


“Remember this, too, that the paid 
workers should come from the people 
themselves. One of our toughest gangs 
is supervised by a marine who was dis- 
charged after having been wounded 
severely while fighting in the Pacific. 
José can work only part time, but the 
influence and example of a fellow who 
wears several decorations and a Purple 
Heart can be imagined. 

“The work of the Catholic Youth 
Project is just starting, within another 
year or so we hope to have distributed 
50,000 identification cards, each an out- 
ward symbol of the fact that we’ are 
proving to the community at large that 
the young people of the Mexican col- 
ony are good Americans making a real 
effort to live according to a philosophy 
that for 2,000 years has stood for the 
highest possible standards. 

Asked if he felt that his approach to 
what is a sectional problem was suit- 
able to other communities, Father an- 
swered, “It is the plan of the cell, which 
Christ used, and it is a plan which can 
elevate the standing of the youths of 
any minority or social group in the 
eyes of the community. It ought to 
work anywhere.” 


ey 


_ There is Father R.,.the Raider padre. On one occasion he heard a marine 
use a particularly vile oath. The padre jerked the offender to his feet and 
repeated the epithet. The Raiders were dumfounded. “Now,” the chaplain 
roared, “you have heard me say it, And I’m a priest, How does it sound?” 

_ The marine was shamefaced and silent. “It ought to turn your stomach,” 
the padre said, and strode away. Apparently it did, for there was a marked 


decrease in profanity from that time on. 
Lieut. Jim Lucas in the Woman’s Home Companion (April °45). 


























Ads of Another Esa. 


By JEANNETTE HEGEMAN 


How your grandchildren. will laugh 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


In this day of frank and flamboyant 
advertising it might be refreshing, 
even entertaining, to return to the pub- 
lications of long ago and see what was 
being offered for sale to the American 
public, Let us choose a yellowed file of 
magazines from Civil War years, the 
pages brittle, and turn to the advertis- 
ing section. 

In those days there were no art -di- 
rectors.or commercial artists. No fabu- 
lous sums were paid to advertise com- 
modities, The few illustrations were 
crude. Most of the ads took up little 
more space than want ads in today’s 
newspapers. 

Various magazines were offered for 
sale, containing the latest writings of 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, 
Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe. Another 
publication, perhaps intended for less 
cultured folk, bore the good old-fash- 
ioned name Cousin Lizzie’s Monthly, 
It was said to be “brilliant, cheap and 
good,” and promised all who enjoyed 
a “dashing, sparkling little craft” that 
they would get their money’s worth. 

Alongside that advertisement, and 
hand-in-hand with it, is pictured a 
man cleaning a lamp chimney with a 
patented cleaner. One gathered that 
clean lamp chimneys meant better 
light, which led to keener enjoyment 
in the little “craft.” 

Considering present world affairs, 


an ad on the same page is almost 
startling: “Americans! German nobil- 
ity know secret of curling hair.” This 
profound secret could be had for only 
50c. And a Grecian Compound, highly 
perfumed, was warranted to force a 
heavy growth of hair upon the smooth- 
est face, in five weeks, or upon bald 
heads in eight weeks, without stain o 
injury. ' 

However, : anyone who bought the 
celebrated Himalaya Compound ($1 
Whiskers $1) could get the same re- 
sults in two weeks. Some of the ads 
were illustrated. American men were 
made extremely handsome by wearing 
Donegal whiskers, goatees or even full 
Santa Claus beards, supplemented. by 
an abundant mustache. Directions for 
growing and dyeing seemed much 
more desirable if discovered in lands 
beyond the seas. Turkey, Japan, India, 
Greece, Germany, France, and: Eng- 
land. did their share. But our South 
American neighbor, Brazil, produced 
a hair curler which, “with just one ap- 
plication,” was guaranteed to “curl the 
most straight or stubborn hair into 
wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls.” 

Men’s. wants were really paramount 
in the-60’s. Perhaps they controlled the 
family budget. Steel collars, in four 
styles, recently invented and patented, 
are described; “American steel collars, 
electric, self-adjusting, enameled. white. 
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$3 to $9 per dozen. Specimens 50c, 75c, 
$1. Gents cuffs $2.” 

The following year men could be 
better dressed in one of Gray’s molded 
collars, said to be “the only collar 
shaped to fit the neck with a perfect 


-curve, free from. angles and breaks. 


The turn-over style is the only collar 
having the patented space for the 
cravat, rendering the surface smooth 
and free from those puckers which, in 
all other turn-down collars, so chafe 


and irritate the neck.” 


‘Valentines held a popular place in 
Civil War days: Some sold for $5 each. 
However, one who did not care to pay 
so much; or who wished to “get even” 
with somebody, could have “144 Spicy, 
Comic Valentines” for $1. A company 
which claimed to be the only manufac- 
turers of Gilt Lace Papers in America 
was asking as much as $10 for valen- 

A ‘skating Romeo with his girl 
friend graces the valentine ads. The 
young woman is wearing atop her fur 
hat a lantern which throws out as 
much light as a searchlight on a steam- 
boat. But there is a reason. Danger lies 
ahead. 

“No person should skate after dark 
without the patent Central Park Skat- 
ing Lantern, adopted by the leading 
Clubs of New York and vicinity. Its 
Brilliant Light will render. accidental 
collisions impossible, besides enabling 
the skater to discern and avoid bad 
spots in the ice. It is also well adapted 
for any other purpose. Sent for $1.” 

Photograph albums for the parlor 
table were coming out in the early 60’s. 
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A $7.50 album would hold 60 pictures; 
but an album in “Turkey Morocco An- 
tique” cost $10. 

The Union Agency of Boston dis- 
covered a formula which present-day 
followers of Isaac Walton might wish 
had not been lost:. ““The Secret Art of 
Catching Fish, in any Water, as Fast 
as You can Pull Them Out, and. No 
Humbug, $1.” 

A Tennessee gentleman had a re- 
ceipt which was undoubtedly of in- 
terest to his fellowmen: “Artificial 
Whisky—Which is as Good and. as 
Healthy as Distilled Whiskey—Can 
Be Made in 10 Minutes from Ingre- 
dients Which Can Be Obtained Any- 
where. Costs only 30 Cents a Gallon to 
Make It.” 

Tennyson’s Enoch Arden had just 
been written and was heralded as the 
laureate’s finest poem. Ticknor & 
Fields of Boston offered it for 25c, with 
three “exquisite drawings”. by Darley 
and Hennessy. 

Among the new books being adver- 
tised by Harper & Brothers was. Dick- 
ens’ New Christmas Story. A song too, 
was widely publicized. It was called a 
“real gem,and.a mirth-provoking song 
that pleases everybody.” 


Kisses, Blisses, Hearts, Darts, 
Aromatic Pain, 
Everybody's Troubled Once 

With Love on the Brain. 


Lock-stitch sewing machines, parlor 
organs, gold pens, watches, artificial 
arms and legs, curlicues, and music 
boxes were advertised in every: issue. 
The wording of the ads rarely changed 
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from issue to issue. Lack of originality 
and ‘dearth of iliustrations causes the 
pictured ad to catch the eye at once. - 

A patented mosquito shield, for in- 
stance, strove for popular attention. A 
bearded man wears a transparent con- 
traption that looks like a box on his 
head. Three flying bugs, supposedly 
mosquitoes, are flying about the front 
and a like number in back, a real men- 
ace to the poor man’s health and peace 
of mind. This shield was said to be 
worth double its price, $1.50, for a 
morning nap in fly time. Business was 
flourishing too, because “as many as 
1,000 were sold in one day.” 

The July number of Merryman’s 
Monthly, 1865, was advertised as con- 
taining the “Burlesque Life of Jeffer- 
son Davis, The Most Gloriously Funny 
Thing, Just as Full of Humor as Can 
Be, Numerous Comic [Ilustrations.” 

About this time another very popu- 
lar song was being sung. It reminds us 
of a Hollywood personality of some 
time back. It had the haunting title, 7 
Vants to Go Home. 

Petroleum companies were spring- 
ing up like mushrooms. Sometimes 
double columns appeared in the ad ‘sec- 
tions, giving all the details necessary. 
Werdy ads for cough syrups were run- 
ning petroleum ads a close second, for 
coughs and “consumption” seemed to 
take a large toll of victims. First, sec- 
ond, and third stages of the latter dis- 
ease might be cured by persistent use 
of a syrup; after that, it was too late. 

Those were decidedly not the days 
of bathing beauties and Miss Americas. 
Certainly beautiful ladies had no mo- 
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nopoly on the limelight. Then, as now, 
America’s fighting men surpassed in 
interest, as is shown by the following: 
“Attention! 100 Photographs of Hand- 
some Ladies. 50c. 100 Photographs of 
Generals. 50c. Too cheap.” 

Women’s full skirts had a device 
which caught them up at set spaces 
around the hem. A Madame Demorest 
of New York City was a persistent ad- 
vertiser of her “Imperial Dress Eleva- 
tor, The Most Indispensable Arrange- 
ment For Raising The Dress In The 
Fashionable Style.” It was to be found 
at her “Emporium of Fashion.” 

An advertisement for the Phreno- 
logical Journal of January, 1865, ap- 
pears. An item in the Journal should 
interest present-day manufacturers of 
various soaps and antiseptics who be- 
lieve they were pioneers in the business 
of purifying the atmosphere about the 
buyers of their products: “Cold Feet— 
Hot Heads—Rules For Regulating 
Them—Bad Smells—How To Pre- 
vent Them—Mental Hygiene—Are 
We Deteriorating? The Wild Or Wolf 
Man Of The Forest.” 

We smile or laugh outright. They 
seem so stupid. But let us look ahead 
approximately eighty years, What will 
people of that time think of some ad- 
vertisements appearing today? Week 
after week and month after month we 
are aghast at the boldness of various 
ads. We are deemed prudish if we pro- 
test. Our young people are probably so 
accustomed to them now that nothing 
could shock them. But what of citizens 
of the future? It is just as well that we 
shall not know. 











What would you say? 


The Fast Before Communion 






By GERALD KELLY, SJ. 


Condensed from the Review for Religious* 


| have long been keenly interested 


in the fast before Communion; and I 


think this interest was enkindled by an 
incident when I was prefect of the ju- 
nior division at St. Mary’s College in 
Kansas. 

One of the boys had met.a tragic 
death, and the others spontaneously 
agreed on a general Communion for 
him. That morning the boys were un- 
usually businesslike; hence I did not 
have to do my customary prodding. I 
had only to stand outside the wash- 
room, ready for difficulties. One came 
soon enough. 

A boy emerged from the washroom, 
automatically bent over the drinking 
fountain in the hallway, straightened 
up, started to swallow, and suddenly 
realized he was going to Communion. 
He was very tall for his age, and thin, 
with a proportionately extended neck 
and prominent Adam’s apple; and this 
physical appearance made both the 
humor and pathos of his predicament 
extremely vivid. The water had al- 
ready started down when his neck 
muscles tightened and his Adam’s ap- 
ple rose valiantly, as if to close the gap. 
For a brief moment the lad seemed on 
the verge of apoplexy. The veins in his 
head and throat bulged; his eyes 
stared; the Adam’s apple quivered, 
only for a moment. The water had 
gone too far to be thwarted. Veins and 


muscles relaxed, and the water slipped 
victoriously on its course, Crestfallen, 
the lad turned to me. 
“What can I do about it?” he asked. 
According to ‘my then scant knowl- 
edge, there, was only one ‘thing to be 
done: abstain from Communion. How- 


ever, since I knew that priests. some- 


times have mysterious solutions for 
pitiable situations, I told the boy to 
consult one of the priests before Mass 
started. I do not know what the priest 
told him, but I suppose he solved the 
case according to the principles con- 
tained in the following paragraphs. 

Many printed editions of the Code 
of Canon Law contain copious foot- 
notes referring to sources of various 
laws. The reader can tell whether a 
law is new or old by this simple rule: 
if there are no footnotes, the law is 
new; if there are, the law is either 
wholly or partially old. The footnotes 
to section one of canon 858, which 
contains the law on fasting before 
Communion, refer to several pre-Code 
documents, the oldest of which is the 
Decree of Gratian. 

Gratian was a Camaldolese monk of 
the 12th century who set himself to the 
gigantic task of collecting and codify- 
ing the laws of the Church in existence 
at his time. He gives the law of fasting 
before Communion substantially as we 
have it today, and for authority cites 
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St. Augustine. St. Augustine, in turn, 
clearly testifies to the universality of 
the obligation in his time, and says 
that the custom of the fast arose in the 
primitive Church in apostolic times. 
The best. historians can tell us little 
more. It is clear from the Scriptures 
that the apostles were not fasting when 
they made their first Communion; and 
on the other hand the oldest available 
documents indicate that the custom 
arose early and spread rapidly. In the 
early 15th century the Council of Con- 


stance solemnly approved the custom . 


as both reasonable and laudable. 

Gratian says it arose through a spirit 
of reverence. The fast recognizes the 
preeminence of the Blessed Sacrament 
over other foods by making the Eu- 
charist the first nourishment of the 
day; and the slight self-denial involved 
helps preserve a respectful attitude. 
Negatively, of course, total abstinence 
from food and drink removes even the 
slightest danger of irreverence from 
overeating before Communion and es- 
pecially from any use of intoxicants. 
Some authors add a symbolism: name- 
ly, hunger and thirst of body signifies 
the soul craving we should have for 
the Bread of Life. 

The law may be briefly stated: “No 
one may. receive Holy Communion 
unless he has preserved the natural fast 
from midnight.” But it is not correctly 
understood without some knowledge 
of technicalities involved in the inter- 
pretation of the expressions, “mid- 
night” and “the natural fast.” 

Any law that includes such elements 
as time, quantity, and quality almost 
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inevitably involves subtle distinctions 
and technicalities. The law covers some . 
cases, but not others; and it is for the . 
canonist and moral theologian to dis- 
tinguish the cases. 

In some cases theologians disagree.. 
Occasionally the Church authoritative- - 
ly settles such disagreements; but often 
enough she allows the controversy to 
continue, and allows the faithful to fol- 
low the standard rules for “doubtful 
cases.” In explaining the law of fasting 
before Communion, I make allowance 
for solidly probable opinions. 

The first expression involving diff- 
culty is “the natural fast.” Natural 
fast may be described as a complete 
abstinence from eating or drinking. 
Therefore the fast is broken by any- 
thing reasonably called eating or 
drinking. The canonist and moralist 
determine what may be reasonably 
called eating or drinking; and solution 
of this problem, simple though it ap- 
pears, calls for some distinctions, 

Even the “ordinary man,” who is ia 
no way encumbered with theological : 
knowledge, must see that some dis- 
tinction is necessary. Common sense 
says that when I put a spoonful of ice 
cream into my mouth and swallow it, 
I eat; and when I raise a glass of water 
to my lips and take a mouthful and de- 
liberately swallow it, I drink. But what 
of a safety pin; or what if with the aid 
of a dropper I introduce some liquid - 
deep into the nasal passages? The or- 
dinary man will reply that I don’t eat 
the safety pin and I don’t drink the. 
nose drops. Even ordinary persons, 
without theological training, recog-’ 
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nize that some things constitute eating 
and drinking, and some do not; in 
other words, some things would break 
the fast and some would not. 

It is one thing for the common man 
to see that distinctions are necessary; 
quite another for him to formulate 
principles underlying the distinctions. 
Their formulation is a task for the the- 
ologian. 

The theologian notices one very fun- 
damental difference between taking 
ice cream and swallowing a safety pin. 
Ice cream is digestible; the safety pin is 
not. Digestibility seems to be the com- 
mon denominator for all things con- 
sidered to be food or drink; hence the 
first rule of the theologian is: to break 
the fast, one must take something di- 
gestible. 

In determining what is digestible, 
theologians accommodate themselves 
more to what they call “the common 
estimate,” than to results of chemical 
analysis. Following this common esti- 
mate, they usually say that the fast is 
not broken by such things as: clay, 
chaff, paper, chalk, hair, fingernails, 
dandruff, bits of skin, thread, tooth- 
picks, matchsticks, and so forth. Ri- 
diculous though it may sound, this 
list is not merely the result of the fer- 
tile imagination of some armchair the- 
ologian. The list comprises just the 
things that worrisome people ask 
about. 

One other distinction we can illu- 
strate by referring back to the water 
and nose drops. Why is it that in the 
one case a person drinks, and in the 
other he does not? Both water and 
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nose drops may be digestible, yet water: 
would violate the fast and nose drops 
would not. Evidently, the rule of di- 
gestibility is not enough; hence a sec- 
ond rule: The fast can be broken only 
by an action that is reasonably termed 
eating or drinking. 

One thing is clear: the feat is ac- 
complished by means of the mouth, 
and not by means of any other part of 
the body. Hence, hypodermic injec- 
tions, intravenous feeding, use of an 
enema, and all such things do not vio- 
late the fast. 

It is also clear that one must swallow. 
Hence such things as brushing teeth, 
gargling, rinsing the mouth, sucking 
blood from a cut finger and spitting it 
out, chewing blades of grass, and tast- 
ing food, if one has acquired the art of 
doing this without swallowing, do not 
violate the fast. Nor does chewing old 


It can easily happen that, after such 
action, a small amount of digestible 
substance will remain in the mouth 
and be swallowed, Theologians would 
not call this eating or drinking, but 
swallowing “in the manner of saliva.” 
All would condemn as useless and even 
pharisaical the practice of continually 
expectorating after brushing the teeth 
or rinsing the mouth. Even if a little of 
the substance were accidentally. swal- 
lowed during the action it would not 
be eating or drinking, and consequent- 
ly would not break the fast. 

It is difficult to give an exact defini- 
tion of “in the manner of saliva”; yet it 
certainly seems to voice a common- 
sense distinction ‘used to solve a host 
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of cases. By this distinction, theolo- 
gians would say that swallowing of 
blood from an internal nosebleed, or 
from the lips or gums would not vio- 
late the fast. And the same solution is 
applicable if perspiration, tears, blood 
from an external nosebleed, or a few 
drops of water from a shower bath 
should accidentally trickle into the 
mouth and be swallowed. 

Suppose you were in a storm and ac- 
cidentally swallowed a raindrop, would 
the fast be broken? The experts say 
these things are taken “in the process 
of breathing.” Thus, swallowing gnats 
that occasionally find their way into 
an open mouth would not interfere 
with the fast. 

Smoke, of course, is not Sead but 
even if it were, smoking would not 
violate the fast, because it is not eating 
or drinking. Use of a throat spray or 
inhalator is permissible before Com- 
munion. There has been some contro- 
versy over the question of flushing the 
stomach by means of a stomach pump, 
but it is solidly probable that the fast 
is not broken, even though some 
liquid would remain in the stomach 
and lubricant from the tube might ad- 
here to the esophagus. Doctors and 
nurses may safely follow this opinion. 


Summarizing, the fast is not broken’ 


unless one takes, 1. something digesti- 
ble; 2. by means of an action: that may 
reasonably. be called: eating or drink- 
ing. And, of course, the obligation to 
fast does not begin until midnight. 
However, canon law ‘contains three 
exemptions. The first favors those dan- 
gerously ill, The approved practice is 


May 


to anoint such persons and give them 
Viaticum. They need not fast when: 
they receive Viaticum, and as long as: 
the danger lasts they may receive 
Viaticum daily, without fasting. Even 
if they are able to preserve the: fast, 
they are not obliged to. This distine- 
tion is rather theoretical in the case of 
good Catholics: they prefer to fast if 
they can; indeed, are likely to carry. 
reverence to extremes, 

Viaticum is not like Extreme Unce- 
tion. The latter can be conferred: only: 
on those dangerously ill from sickness 
or a wound, Not so, in the case of Via- 
ticum. Everyone in danger of death 
from any source whatsoever (for ex- 
ample: an air raid, shipwreck, battle) 
is allowed (and perhaps obliged) to 
receive Viaticum; and whenever he re- 
ceives Viaticum he is not. strictly 
obliged to preserve the Eucharistic 
fast. 

The second exception refers to the 
case in which the Blessed Sacrament is’ 
in danger of profanation. The very 
law of reverence toward the Blessed 
Sacrament tells us that it should be 
guarded against desecration by wicked 
men, and that in this case the hosts’ 
could (and should) be consumed by 
the faithful, even though they had just 
eaten a full meal. 

The second part of canon 858 con: 
tains a limited dispensation for the sick 
who have been confined to their beds 
or rooms for approximately a montli, 
even though not in danger of’ death, 
The sick who have been-so confined, 
and who are ‘not expected to recover 
within a few days, may réceive Cony 
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munion once or twice a week after 
having taken medicine in solid or 
liquid form, and food in some liquid 
form. 

The foregoing are the only excep- 
tions to the law. The Church provides 
for other special cases by dispensing 
from the law, either directly, or 
through its ministry. For example, lo- 
cal Ordinaries in certain missionary 
territories, and military chaplains, for 
the duration of the war, enjoy rather 
wide powers. There are the other war- 
time concessions: the first to those en- 
gaged in national defense work who 
must: work after midnight; and the 
second to the priest who says the eve- 
ning Mass for soldiers and to military 
communicants. Broader dispensations 
have been granted in the last decade 
than ever before. Ordinarily, individ- 
ual dispensations from the fast must 
be petitioned for from the Holy See. 

It can rarely happen that even with- 
out dispensation one may legitimately 
receive Holy Communion after having 
broken the fast. The reasons for excep- 
tions would have to be quite serious, 
according to long-standing and com- 
mon interpretation of the law, One ex- 
ample frequently given is of the com- 
municant who has already knelt at the 
altar rail when he realizes that he is 
not fasting and feels that he could not 
return without being suspected of 
having done something wrong. An- 
other is of the person in authority who 
could not abstain from Communion 
on a certain day without the danger of 
giving bad example. And a third case, 
instanced by some reputable authors, 
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is that of the child who has inadver- 
tently broken the fast on the day of his 
solemn First Communion. Personally, 
I doubt if the conditions for the first 
two cases would often be verified; but 
certainly the principle on which they 
rest is sound: namely, that the com- 
municant’s right to his reputation or 
his obligation to avoid scandal prevails 
over the law. The third case is solved 
on what is termed epikeia: namely, by 
interpreting “the mind of the legisla- 
tor,” and concluding that he would not 
wish to urge the law in such a case. 
The difficulty here might be the prac- 
tical one of explaining to the child that 
his case is exceptional and that on other 
days if he broke the fast, he should 
not go to Communion, Because of the 
difficulty of explaining the matter, it 
might be imprudent to speak. of this 
case in a class of small children. 

In the case of a sincere doubt about 
any of the conditions for breaking the 
fast, one could legitimately receive 
Holy Communion. This, of course, 
presupposes that reasonable means are 
taken to solve the doubt: for example, 
if one wakes up at night, takes a drink, 
and then begins to wonder if it is after 
midnight, he should certainly find out 
what time it is, if he can conveniently 
do so. 

By this time, I believe that all the 
questions are answered, more or less. . 
It remains merely to propose a ques- 
tion: what would you have told that 
boy if you had been the priest he con- 
sulted on the morning of the general 
Communion for his deceased com- 
rade? 




















Sex 


_By C..S, LEWIS 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


Christian morality as regards sex, 
what Christians call the virtue of chas- 
tity, is the most unpopular of the Chris- 
tian virtues. There is no getting away 
from it: the old Christian rule is “eith- 


‘er marriage, with complete faithful- 


ness to your partner, or else total ab- 
stinence.” Now this is so difficult and 
so contrary to our instincts, that ob- 
viously either Christianity is wrong or 
our sexual instinct, as it now is, has 
gone wrong. Of course, being a Chris- 
tian, I think it is the instinct which has 
gone wrong. 

But I have other reasons for think- 
ing so. The biological purpose of sex 
is children, just as the biological pur- 
pose of eating is to repair the body. 
Now if we eat whenever we feel in- 
clined and just as much as we wish, 
it’s quite true that most of us will eat 
too much; but not terrifically too 
much. One man may eat enough for 
two, but he doesn’t eat enough for ten. 
The appetite goes a little beyond its 
biological purpose, but not enormous- 
ly. But if a healthy young man in- 
dulged his sexual appetite whenever he 
felt inclined, and if each act produced 
a baby, then in ten years he might 
easily populate a small village. This 
appetite is in ludicrous and preposter- 
ous excess of its function. 

Suppose you came to a country 
where you could fill a theater by sim- 


























Morality is natural 


ply bringing a covered plate onto the 
stage and then slowly lifting the cover 
So as to let every one see, just before the 
lights went out, that it contained a 
mutton chop or a bit of bacon. Such 
an exhibit could be called a food-tease, 
and it would be parallel with that low 
stage performance called a strip-tease. 
Wouldn’t you think that in that coun- 
try something had gone wrong with 
the appetite for food? And wouldn’t 
anyone who had grown up in a differ- 
ent world think there was something 
equally queer about ‘the state of the 
sex instinct among us? 

You find very few persons who want 
to eat things that really aren’t food or 
to do other things with food instead 
of eating it. Perversions of the food 
appetite are rare. But perversions of 
the sex instinct are numerous, hard to 
cure, and frightful. I am sorry to have 
to go into all these details, but I must. 
The reason why I must is that you 
and I, for the last 20 years, have been 
fed on solid lies about sex. We've been 
told, till one’s sick of hearing it, that 
sexual desire is in the same state as any 
of our other natural desires, and that, 
if only we give up the silly old Vic- 
torian idea of hushing it up, every- 
thing in the garden will be lovely. Its 
just not true. The moment you look 
at the facts, and away from. the propa- 
ganda, you see it isn’t. — 


*Christian Behaviour. 1944. The Macmillan Co., New York City, 11, 70\pp, $1. 
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They'll tel! you sex has become a 


‘mess because it was hushed up. But for 


the last 20 years it has not been hushed 
up. It has been chattered about all day 


long. Yet it is still in a’mess. If hushing 


up had been the cause of the trouble, 
ventilation would have set it right. But 
it hasn’t. I think it is the other way 


‘round. I think the human race origi- 


nally hushed it up because it had be- 
come such a mess. 

Modern people are always saying, 
“Sex is nothing to be ashamed of.” 
They may mean two things. They may 
mean, “There is nothing to be ashamed 
of in the fact that the human race re- 
produces itself in a certain way, nor in 
the fact that it gives pleasure.” If they 
mean that, they are right. Christianity 
says the same. It is not the thing, nor 
the pleasure, that’s the trouble. The old 
Christian teachers said that if man had 
never fallen, sexual pleasure, instead 
of being less than it is now, would ac- 
tually have been greater. I know some 
muddle-headed Christians have talked 
as if Christianity thought that sex, or 
the body, or pleasure were bad in 
themselves. But they were wrong, 
Christianity is almost the only one of 
the great religions which \thoroughly 
approves, of the body—which believes 
that matter is good, that God Himself 
once took on a human body, that some 
kind of body is going tobe given to 
us even in heaven and is going to be 
an essential part of our happiness, 
beauty, and energy. Christianity has 
glorified marriage more than any other 
religion: and nearly all the greatest 
love poetry in the world has been pro- 
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duced by Christians, If anyone says 
that sex, in itself, is bad, Christianity 
contradicts him at.once. But, of course, 
when people say, “Sex is nothing to be 
ashamed of,” they may mean “the state 
into which the sexual instinct has now 
got is nothing to be ashamed of.” 

If they mean that, they are wrong. 
I think it is everything to be ashamed 
of. There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in enjoying our food; there would be 
everything to be ashamed of if half the 
world made food the main interest of 
their lives and spent their time looking 
at pictures of food and dribbling and 
smacking their lips. I don’t say you 
and I are individually responsible’ for 
the present situation. Our ancestors 
have handed over to us organisms 
which are warped in this respect; and 
we grow: up surrounded by propa- 
ganda in favor of unchastity. There 
are persons who wish to keep our sex 
instinct inflamed, to make money out 
of us; because a man with an obsession 
is a man who has very little sales re- 
sistance. ' 

The moral question is, given that 
situation, what are we to do about it? 
If we really want to be cured, I think 
we shall be. Those who really want 
help will, get it. The difficulty, is the 
really wanting it. It: is quite easy to 
think you want something when you 
don’t really. A famous Christian long 
ago said that when he was a young 
man he prayed constantly for chastity; 
but only after several years he came to 
realize that, while his lips were saying, 
“Oh, God, make me chaste,” his real 
wishes were secretly adding, “But 
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please don’t do it for a few years yet.” 
This catch occurs in prayers on other 
subjects, too, 

Don’t misunderstand what psychol- 
ogy teaches us about repressions. It 
teaches us that repressed sex is danger? 
ous. But many who repeat this don’t 
know that repression is a technical 
term, Repressing an impulse does not 
mean having a conscious desire and 
resisting it. It means being so fright- 
ened of some impulse you don’t let it 
become conscious at all, so that it goes 
down into the subconscious and causes 
trouble. Resisting a conscious desire is 
quite a different matter, and never did 
anyone any harm yet. 

Although I’ve had to speak at some 
length about sex, I want to make it as 
clear as I possibly can that the center 
of Christian morality is not here. If 


anyone thinks that Christians regard . 
unchastity as the great vice, he is quite 
wrong. The sins of the flesh are bad, 
but they are the least bad of all sins.* 
All the worst pleasures are purely spir- 
itual: the pleasures of putting other 
people in the wrong, of bossing and 
patronizing and spoiling: sport, and 
backbiting; the pleasures of power, of 
hatred. You see, there are two things 
inside me, competing with the human 
self which I must try to become. They 
are the animal self and the. diabolical 
self. The diabolical self is the worse of 
the two. That is why a cold, self-right- 
eous prig who goes regularly to: church 
may be far nearer to hell than a prosti- 
tute. But, of course, it is better to be 
neither, 


*See St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1, 2, 
q. 73, art. 3, 4, 5. 


Sg 
Before Yalta 


No one has oppressed the Poles as much as have the Russian peo- 
ple. The Russian people have served in the hands of the czar as 
executioners of Polish freedom. Why should we, great Russians, who 
have been oppressing a greater number of nations than any other 
people, repudiate the right of separation. for Poland, Ukraine and 
Finland? If Finland, Poland, and the Ukraine break away from Rus- 
sia it is nothing terrible. Wherein is it bad? Anyone who says so is 
a chauvinist. One must be insane to continue the policy of Czar 
Nicholas. Once upon a time Alexander and Napoleon traded peoples, 
once upon a time czars were trading portions of Poland. Are we to 
continue the policy of the czars? That would be a repudiation of 
international tactics, that would be chauvinism of the worst brand. 
We say that boundaries are determined by the will of the population. 
No people can be free who oppress other people. 


Lenin in an address (12 May 1917). 





The “Curzon Line” 


By BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


Condensed from Common Sense* 


Shadow of Yalra 


The old Molotoy-Ribbentrop line for 
the partition of Poland has been tact- 
fully rebaptized. the “Curzon line,” 
But, with the exception of a small sec- 
tor around Bialystok, which the Rus- 
sians permit the Poles to keep, it is the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop line of 1939. The 
part that Russia now wishes to annex 
without negotiation and without wait- 
ing till the war’s end, is slightly more 
than 45% of prewar Poland, instead 
of slightly more than 50%, as in 1939. 

To call it the Curzon line is but a 
face-saving device to confuse world 
public opinion. Actually the line ante- 
dates Lord Curzon, for it is substan- 
tially the same line arrived at when 
Catherine divided Poland with Fred- 
erick, 

Lord Curzon’s name got attached to 
this old historic frontier quite by acci- 
dent, in 1919, Poland had just been re- 
born during the first World War and, 
under Marshal Pilsudski, had made an 
effort to recover all of its old territory, 
or set up buffer states between Poland 
and the Soviet Union. But, the young 
Polish state was too weak and war- 
ravaged to make good its overambi- 
tious drive. When its armies were re- 
pulsed and rolled back, the Soviet 
forces in turn tried to take all of Po- 
land. They drove to the very gates of 
- Warsaw, but then proved too weak to 
finish the job. Both sides became anx- 


ious for peace. The Allied. powers, 
who had: just reconstituted Poland, 
proposed a temporary military demar- 
cation line between the two exhausted 
armies, while, peace. was. negotiated. 
The. note specifically stated: “The 
rights that, Poland may establish over 
the territories situated to the east of 
the-said line are expressly reserved,” .... 

Moreover, a glance at. the map. of 
Central Europe -will reveal: that. :the 
“Curzon” armistice line of. the first 
World War did not include. a single 
square mile of. the part of. Poland 
which had been included in. Austria- 
Hungary, the area. known as Eastern 
Galicia, Soviet armies at the time had 
not entered any part of Eastern Ga- 
licia,.an area for more than 600 years 
a part of Poland, and never in all his- 
tory a part of Russia for a single day, 
until Molotov and Ribbentrop carved 
up: Poland .in September, 1939, Yet 
Russia'claims it today. 

As if to make matters historically 
still more clear, the Soviet governinent 
rejected Lord Curzon’s line as “unfair 


to Poland,” and tald the Poles that if 


they would negotiate, directly. they 
would get a line more favorable. On 
March 18, 1921, the two, countries 


signed the Treaty of Riga. The line 


-agreed upon was roughly. the line of 


the second partition of Poland in 1793, 
except, and this is most important, that 


*10 E. 49th St., New York City, 17. March, 1945. 
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the Poles kept all of Eastern Galicia. 
On the basis of this ‘line, peace was 
established and maintained in a series 
of nonaggression and friendship pacts 
from 1921 to 1939. 

During all this period the Soviet 
government praised the settlement as 
fair to Poland and favorable to the 
Soviet Union. As late as 1941, the His- 
tory of the USSR, approved as a sec- 
ondary-school textbook by the Soviet 
commissariat of education, stated: “In 
March, 1921, in Riga a peace treaty 
was signed between Soviet Russia and 
Poland. By the Treaty of Riga the 
Soviet Republic established for itself a 
more advantageous frontier with Po- 
land, since it moved the frontier 80 to 
100 kilometers farther to the West” 
(Moscow, 1941, p. 252). 

Now public opinion is bewildered 
by complex new arguments concern- 
ing the Molotov-Ribbentrop “Curzon 
line.” Eastern Poland contains Poles, 
Jews, Ukrainians, White Russians, in 
numbers which make the Poles the 
largest single ethnic group, but not an 
absolute majority. If an honest plebis- 
cite were taken, it is argued, all but 
the Poles would vote to become Soviet. 
A democratic-minded American would 
answer, “Then why not wait until 
after the war—surely no honest plebis- 
cite can be taken under the conditions 
of mass deportations and war—and 
give the people of the area a chance to 
vote whether they want to ‘be Polish 
or Soviet citizens?” 

But the “ethnic” argument is less 
than honest, as proved by the hundreds 
of thousands of Jews, Ukrainians, and 


May 


‘even White Russians which the Red 


Army deported from this area. Ru- 
thenians (Galician Ukrainians) have 
never been altogether happy under 
Polish rule, but have always wanted’ 
to become an independent Ukrainian 
country. The rather cruel attempt at 
Polonization of Eastern Galicia by 
the Poles in 1930 might have made 
Ukrainians more pro-Russian were it 
not for the forced collectivization 
and man-made famine in the Soviet 
Ukraine in 1932. Ukrainians of Ga- 
licia were even more anti-Russian than 
anti-Polish, and it was among them 
that Hitler found a few quislings, 
whereas he could find none among the 
Poles or Jews of Poland. 

In 1939, there was no Polish state 
left and the choice was: to Germany 
or to Russia, or a new independent 
state of Eastern Poland. If Russia had 
permitted a true plebiscite then, pos- 
sibly Russia would have gotten a siz- 
able majority for incorpdration. But 
Russians have so long been unaccus- 
tomed to permit their own citizens to 
choose between rival sects of candidates 
and rival proposals that they were in- 
capable of holding a true plebiscite. 
First they deported hundreds of thov- 
sands of leaders and active members of 
all parties and unions, then they rigged 
up a totalitarian “plebiscite” with only 
one set of candidates. — 

How little the Soviet authorities 
took this totalitarian travesty seriously 
is evidenced by the fact that they have 
just ceded Bialystok to the Lublin pup- 
pet’ government, although it has an 
“ethnic” majority of White Russians 
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and Jews and voted “99%” for incor- 
poration into White Russia, of which 
it became the capital. 

The fact is that besides “blood 
brotherhood,” there is the question of 
democracy and civil liberties versus 
dictatorship, the question of religion, 
of property forms, and many other is- 
sues which would influence voters in 
a free election. The Ukrainians of East- 
ern Poland, for example, are largely 
Catholic Uniates and not Russian Or- 
thodox, while Poles are Roman Cath- 
olic. 

The real question is not how much 
of Poland shall belong to Russia or to 
Poland, which went to war to defend 
its territory and sovereignty. The real 
question is whether there is to be an 
independent Poland at all. 

The membership of the Lublin gov- 
ernment is not such as to inspire con- 
fidence in the type of government it 
would offer Poland if it were genuine- 
ly independent. But the make-up is less 
important than the fact that it was 
made in Moscow and for the specific 
purpose of signing away almost half 
of Poland in the name of a people un- 
der the German heel, who could not 
be consulted. No government made in 
Moscow, symbol. of so many partitions 
of this unhappy land, and no. govern- 
ment which began its life with such an 
act, can possibly rule over Poland ex- 
cept with the aid of continuous and 
ruthless purges. 

Conscious of its weakness, the Lub- 
lin government is already arresting 
and purging the leaders of the under- 
ground in territories entrusted to it by 
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Soviet armies. During Warsaw’s he- 
roic 63-day uprising against the Ger- 
mans, it not only tried to influence 
world opinion against giving aid to the 
insurrection, but it arrested and dis- 
armed underground forces of the Pol- 
ish Home Army going to its relief. 
Nor can it rule except with the aid of 
Russian bayonets, and constant Rus- 
sian intervention to hold down the 
people over which it rules. A govern- 
ment so constityted violates every prin- 
ciple of democracy. A government rest- 
ing on foreign bayonets is a perpetual 
threat of war. 

As democrats, we should insist that 
the Poles be permitted to have a gov- 
ernment of their own choosing; that 
territorial settlements, to be’ decent, en- 
during, and safe for peace, should be 
arrived at by negotiation and agree- 
ment; that, if there is disagreement, 
and there is, then the question be post- 
poned till the end of the war and set- 
tled by impartial arbitration of all the 
United Nations. 

Moreover, the people in the disputed 
area should have the final voice in set- 
tling their own fate. We cannot be 
party to a scheme in which millions 
are handed around as if they were bun- 
dles of faggots or lumps of coal, Nor 
can we ask the Polish government-in- 
exile and its underground Home Par- 
liament to consent now to the loss of 
nearly half their territory and one-third 
of their population before they have 
had a decent opportunity to consult 
their own people and get a mandate 
from them. 

The Polish government, facing a 
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series of ruthless purges and faits ac- 
complis, has declared itself willing to 
Negotiate concerning the “Curzon” 
line as a “temporary demarcation line” 
until the end of the war, begging only 


for guarantees of genuine independ- 


ence in the remaining half of Poland 
and one or two concessions on. the 
“Curzon” line, particularly the his- 
toric, overwhelmingly Polish city of 
Lwow, which never belonged to Rus- 
sia in the 600 years of its existence, un- 
til 1939. Those are pitifully modest re- 
quests. It is cruel and false to call such 
-elementary things “perfectionism.” If 
the Polish government goes beyond 
them, under the pressure of Churchill 
and Stalin, as part of the trade of 
Greeks for Poles, then it is forever dis- 
graced in the eyes of its own people. 
It becomes a puppet, too, bearing the 
same brand on its forehead as has 
marked Lublin from its birth. 


What kind of peace could the world 
build on such foundations? A peace 
that would begin with an open wound 
in the heart of Europe. Resentful Poles 
would detest the puppet government 
that had betrayed them, and been-the 
agent of one more partition, the fifth. 
Russia, too, would be less secure. Gen- 
erosity would make for a good and 
grateful neighbor.: The opposite policy 
would be capitalized upon by the first 
new enemy of Russia that might arise. 
And worst of all, for the Poles, would 
be the horrible “compensation” with 
which they are now being: tempted, 
thousands of square miles of ethnic 
Germany, more than a truncated Po- 
land could ever digest or hold. That, 
too, would compel Poland to rest on 
Russian bayonets, 

Who can fail to see in such a “settle- 
ment” the fearful outlines. of a third 
world war? 


Sy 


From Munich to Yalta 


“The more it changes, the more it remains the same,” a wise French- 
man once remarked. Between the Munich conference of September, 1938, 
and the Yalta conference of February, 1945, there was no change what- 


ever of spirit and methods. 


For Hitler read Stalin. For Daladier and Chamberlain read Roose- 
velt and Churchill. For Czechoslovakia read Poland. The rest of the two 
stories is identical almost to the last comma. A hard-boiled dictator, hold- 
ing the trump cards of. power politics, got what he wanted. Two demo- 
cratic statesmen. got what consolation they, might. derive from the scanty 
fig leaf of pious phrases that bear not the slightest relation to the realities 


of the situation. 





William Henry Chamberlin in the Progressive (5 March °45). 
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Balancing accounts 


Yours or Mine? 


By LEWIS. H. BOWEN 


Condensed from the Red Cross Courier® 


With “June 28, 1943,” recorded 
on a card in my wallet, I stretched out 
on a comfortable bed in the old Navy 
hospital in Washington. Squeezing a 
block of wood, I made blood fow more 
quickly from my arm into the bottle 
on the floor. 

The heat outside did not penetrate 
into the shaded room. Everything and 
everyone were immaculate. Giving my 
blood actually provided a pleasant di- 
version in a hectic, sultry day in the 
office. 

“Noble looking blood, that. Wonder 
if it really is healthy. Maybe some sol- 
dier will wonder whose blood he gets. 
Where is he lying near death: in 
France, outside Rome, or on a New 
Guinea shore? Where is he from, my 
home town, or Denver, or Buckeye?” 

Sixteen months later, Oct. 20, 1944, 
I saw him, on Red beach of Leyte 
island, H-hour plus two. I came to his 
litter hot, tired, sweaty, thirsty, nerv- 
ous; my fatigues and shoes were wet 
and sandy, 

I saw him amid beachhead confu- 
sion, under sniper and mortar fire. He 
was naked. Bandages on his chest, 
groin and thighs were soaked in blood 
which formed pools on the litter. He 
was unshaven, his hair in tangles. He 
was not the pretty Hollywood picture 
of my Washington daydream, 

Over him another soldier held an 


inverted bottle of plasma. The wound- 
ed soldier’s eyes were closed; his skin 
a ghastly mixture of shock white and 
atabring yellow. I felt his pulse; it was 
hardly perceptible. 

Gradually the magic of plasma was 
performed before me. He tried to wet 
his lips with a dry tongue. The eyelids 
fluttered and then opened. Young, blue 
eyes rolled from side to side, staring. 
Normal color crept back to the skin. 
His lips moved and he whispered for 
a drink. He drank from my. canteen. 
A medical corpsman lit him a cigarette. 
The plasma continued to flow, 

The E. T. tag gave his Irish name. 
He told me his home town, a moun- 
tain village in Kentucky. The pain was 
not too bad, he said, but the heat was 
awful and too much like New Guinea. 
Soon he was recovered enough to be 
carried to an LCM beached. near by. 
They would put him on an LST leav- 
ing for Hollandia and home, 

I sat on a cocoanut log. That was 
undoubtedly my blood, I thought. 
Anyone could tell shat plasma’ came 
from me. The color, the texture, the 
healthy way it flowed made it obvious. 
My blood had invaded the Philippines 
and saved a man’s life! I was a hero, 
nearly as much so as that man who 
now carried my plasma, who had gam- 
bled his life to gain Hill 552. 

That night, lying on a shelter-half 


* National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. March, 1945. 
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near a foxhole and watching a gar- 
gantuan July Fourth celebration of 
tracer bullets, reflection toned down 
that noble conception of myself. In 
heaven’s name, what difference did it 
make whether it was my blood or not? 
It saved the boy’s life, didn’t it? What 
matter whose contribution made it 
possible? It came from a pool of 5 mil- 
lion Americans’ blood. We all pulled 
together to bring that Kentuckian 
through the valley. That made me not 
a hero but a member of a big demo- 
cratic team. 

Look at the card again. First dona- 
tion June 27, 1942; second donation, 
Aug. 21, 1942. Okay; exactly eight 
weeks, the minimum allowed between 
donations. Then eight whole months 
elapsed before the third donation. 
Time for four donations, two quarts. 


What excuses? Seemingly valid then, 
utterly empty to a foxhole conscience. 
A cold, a hangover, a tired feeling, “I 
forgot and ate butter’—anything to 
make it sound. reasonable when I can- 
celed the appointment. 

Eight weeks, another donation, and 
then no more. No more, although be- 
fore leaving America I could have 
given at least two more pints. Some- 
times a man’s life needs ten pints. 

The three quarts I could have given 
were not at Leyte. They weren’t at 
Anzio, Saipan, Aachen, nor the thov- 
sands of other pinpoints on land and 
sea where Yanks have fallen. They 
won't be at the thousands of new pin- 
points looming on the war map of the 
next weeks and months, either. 

Was it your blood or mine that was 
so effective on Leyte’s day of freedom? 


Social. Security Goes Begging 
The Social Security board has found that many men who reach the 


age of 65 and many widows of workers are not getting the benefits to 
which they are entitled under the law. In its extremity it has appealed 
to the clergymen of the country to make known to them their rights, 
particularly to the widows of workers who have been in industries cov- 
ered by the law. In many cases the family breadwinner has died and 
his widow and children never even knew they could receive lump sums 
for funeral expenses and, over and above that, a pension as long as they 
live and the widow does not remarry. To receive this, the widow must 
have had a husband who worked in a “covered” job for half the time 
since Jan. 1, 1937, or since he reached the age of 21. It has occurred to 
the board that all clergymen should acquaint themselves with the pro- 
visions of the law, and always tell the widow, after her husband’s death, 


to go to the nearest field office to see what benefits she has coming to — 


her. America (24 March *45). 





















Science rodeo 


During recent weeks I have heard 
many speeches and read dozens of ar- 
ticles about some of the things being 
planned for tomorrow’s world, I ques- 
tioned the basis of most of them, A 
prominent engineer, for example, stat- 
ed that refrigerators would be ‘used to 
heat homes in winter. In summer, the 
same equipment working in reverse 
would keep the temperature at around 
75° indoors. Another authority claim- 
ed that bathtubs would soon be of the 
past. People would bathe in an invig- 
orating mist, produced by a high- -pres- 
sure spray consisting of 90% air and 
10% water. 

I am easier to convince now. My 
change of attitude has come about be- 
cause I have taken the time to study 
what some of our scientists are up to, 
War demands have spurred their in- 
genuity to new heights. The efforts of 
tens of thousands of the best scientific 
brains in the world have been coordi- 
nated in a mighty program to bring 
complete victory with a minimum ex- 
penditure of human. lives. That they 
have worked wonders in. this respect 
is evident to every fighting man and 
home-front civilian, But they-have also 
enriched the world with vast stores of 


new technical knowledge, which is of ' 


the utmost importance in peace as well 
as war, The same principles which 
have made possible radar, jet propul- 
sion, aerial cobots, and a host of other 
wartime developments, will find in- 


Tomorrows World 





By ORLANDO A. BATTISTA 


numerable peacetime applications. So 
there is every reason to anticipate the 
following things to add to the enjoy- 
ment of living in our world of tomor- 
row, Ree 

Revolutionary changes will be made 
in postwar home construction. Prefab- 
ricated houses will be manufactured 
and assembled very much like automo- 
biles. They will be moyable, in one 
sense, like trailers. Maintenance costs 
will be reduced by the use of durable 
plastic materials. Man-made plastics, 
tailored by the chemists to meet ev ery 
service requirement in a home, will be 
available. Instead of spending the best 
years of their lives economizing to pay 
off mortgages on a 25-year plan, young 
couples may hope to own their home 
even before the first child leaves kin- 
dergarten. 

In addition to the interior color 
schemes and comforts which will be 
made possible by the featherweight, 
dirtproof plastics, glass will literally 
light up the world of tomorrow. There 
will be glass furniture made. from 
“tempered” unbreakable glass. Glass 
walls made from building blocks, tint- 
ed to suit every taste, will afford just 
as much privacy as clapboards. With 
them, you will be able to see who is 
coming up the walk without having 
to peer behind curtains, but outsiders 
cannot, see in. Walls made of a new in- 
sulating glass called Thermopane' will 
eliminate sunlight glare, and reduce 
















your fuel bill by at least a third, This 
glass can capture the heat-producing 
rays which come to us from the sun, 
and put them to use by helping to 
make your house warmer. 

Inside partitions will be adjustable. 
Rooms will be made noiseproof by 
means of a new and remarkable sound- 
absorbing material made from glass, 
and now used to eliminate noise on 
battleships and B-29 bombers. Inside 
air will be fresher than outside air; it 
will be humidified, kept at a comfort- 
able temperature, and continuously fil- 
tered to remove hay-fever or asthma 
pollen. 

Electric eyes will control lighting in 
the home, automatically turning the 
lights on or off, depending upon time 
of day and weather. They will open 
doors for you, turn on the shower, and 
even help in baking. 

Transparent plastics will give the 
car of the future practically 100% visi- 
bility. A lightweight, inexpensive met- 
al, magnesium, in combination with 
aluminum, will allow the manufacture 
of half-ton cars with passenger space 
equivalent to the two-and-a-half-ton 
prewar limousines. All-American high- 
octane gasolines in new engines will 
permit 75 miles to the gallon. The car 
engine is definitely headed for the back 
seat. With the engine in the rear, visi- 
bility will be improved; odors and 
vibrations reduced. A special sealed 
cooling system is promised, to elimi- 
nate our perennial antifreeze worries; 
pedals as well as gear shifts are ear- 
marked for liquidation. 

The flying automobile is a definite 
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possibility, and plans are being con- 
sidered for the manufacture of am- 
phibious vehicles combining automo- 
bile, airplane, and helicopter. It is 
no longer rash speculation ‘to talk 
about 600-mile-an-hour intercity plane 
routes; and a transcontinental rocket 
service, for mail at least, is not very far 
away. Engineers assure us there are no 
technical limitations on the size of air- 
planes, so huge passenger and freight 
transports will be put into service. It 
will be as convenient to fly to Mel- 
bourne, Australia, as it is to go from 
New York City to San Francisco: by 
train today. There is some basis for 
talk about having breakfast in Miami 
and supper in Paris. 

Developments in chemistry are too 
numerous to even mention them all. 
Ammonia, .the chemical hub around 
which fertilizers and explosives are 
built, will be available in unlintited 
quantities once its production is divert- 
ed from explosives to fertilizers. After 
the war, science will help farmers grow 
superbumper crops. And _ chemicals 
have been found which hasten ripen- 
ing of fruits and growth of plants. In 
certain parts of Russia, where the sea- 
sons are very short, chemicals have 
been so used. Potatoes have been made 
to grow twice as fast as they normally 
would. Seedless tomatoes have been 
grown by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and many new hybrid 
fruits will reach the market place. Per- 
fection of methods for the quick freez- 
ing of fruits, vegetables, and meats is 
a development which will open up a 
new industry. 








1945 


Plenty. of nylon is coming, with doz- 
ens of other synthetic fibers which will 
put many a silkworm out of business. 
Dresses, suits, and upholstery are now 
made from wood; vitamins and many 
dyestuffs from coal-tar residues; once- 
precious camphor from pine stumps; 
chewing gum from plastics; and gold 
from lead by atomic transmutations, 

Studies made in medicine and bio- 
chemistry are literally fantastic. Man- 
made atabrine takes the place of qui- 
nine; the sulfa drugs and penicillin are 
indispensable therapeutics; and syn- 
thetic vitamins have been reduced in 
cost from several thousands of dollars 
per ounce to a few dollars or pennies 


TOMORROW'S WORLD a1 


an ounce. One disease after another 
has been brought to bay, and chemicals 
have come to the aid of the surgeon: 
and physician in a hundred ways. 

The world is going through years of 
labor as science and technology rocket 
forward. The future, however, lies in 
the hands of individual citizens. Along 
with scientific achievements, human 
principles and morals must keep pace. 
Our world of tomorrow is worth liv- 
ing for. But it is going to take the very 
best in individuals and nations, in the 
way of cooperation and unselfishness, 
to keep those postwar possibilities as 
green as they now seem from a dis- 
tance, 


os 


A Navy chaplain found a rather unique Japanese souvenir. At first 

. he thought it was a Catholic prayer book, judging from several Gre- 

gorian melodies scattered throughout an otherwise unintelligible text. 

When he submitted the book to one of the ship’s interpreters, it turned 
out to be Martinez Sierra’s modern play, Cradle Song. 


Berthold Buckley, O.F.M.Cap., in the Cowl (March °45). 
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Another chaplain tells how he gathered a number of Army boys 
on a Sunday, intending to have a high Mass for the natives. This, he 
thought, would be a surprise for the people. But, when a soldier choir 
intoned the Kyrie, the chaplain almost thought a Japanese shell had 
landed, so great was his astonishment as the natives suddenly joined - 
in the singing of the Eighth Mass with a thunderous burst of song. 
The Gloria in Excelsis Deo and Credo, too, were magnificently rendered 
in that jungle chapel, Later the chaplain learned that many of the 
natives know how to sing several Masses in plain-chant melody. 


William Hagan, S.V.D,, in the Christian Family and Our Missions (March °45). 





Christians, Awake! 


Condensed from CIP Correspondence* 


There is no denying the fact that the 
results reached at Yalta have brought 
dismay and even despair in some cir- 
cles. Even where they have not aroused 
violent protest, they have been accept- 
ed with reluctance. 

Nor can it be claimed that such re- 
actions are without foundation. Not a 
word was said at Yalta, at least for 
publication, about the Baltic republics, 
and President Roosevelt admitted the 
agreement was “frankly a compromise 
—I didn’t agree with all of it by any 
means.” The reported difference of 
opinion over the reconstruction of the 
Polish government, which is obviously 
the keystone to the Polish decision, 
may well prove a test case of the value 
of this compromise. 

Can Christians, recognizing the evil 
of any compromise of justice, collabor- 
ate with those accepting such com- 
promise? The fact that the religious 
press everywhere, and particularly the 
Catholic press in the U. S. and Canada, 
has been loudest in the outcry against 
the Yalta decisions is evidence that this 
point may not be lightly pushed aside. 
For if Christians cannot accept such 
collaboration they must then withdraw 
from participation and confine their 
efforts to criticism anda long-term 
educational program. 

Christians may not refuse on the 
basis of their faith to participate in 
politics as well as in other human en- 
deavors. 


Unending vigil 


The Machiavellian doctrine of the 
amorality of political action has often 
been attacked by Christians as a major 
cause of the present state of the world. 
Yet in practice many Christians have 
as much as acknowledged Machia- 
velli’s contention as true by their own 
attitude towards politics, They have 
appeared in all sincerity to believe poli- 
tics is a “dirty business” in which it is. 
impossible to take part without effec- 
tively denying all moral purpose. The 
denunciation of “bad politics” among 
those stressing the primacy of moral 
principle has been a commonplace, 
while among the great mass of practic- 
ing Christians the problems of politics 
have lost all significance. 

Even if there were evil in politics, it 
would not justify Christian abstention. 
For the presence of evil never deterred 
the Founder of Christianity. Christ 
Himself proclaimed, “I am not come 
to call the just but sinnners.” Chris- 
tians may well draw a personal conclu- 
sion, for Christ’s example is extremely 
relevant here for orienting the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward “evil politics.” A 
given individual may not desire to de- 
vote himself to politics; that is his per- 
sonal decision, But he certainly cannot 
in the abstract justify his decision on 
the basis of his Christianity. If politics 
is as evil as he declares, that is all the 
more reason ‘why as a Christian he 
should take an active part. 

By failing to assume their share in 


*5 Beekman St., New York City, 7. March 17, 1945. 
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political life Christians beara direct 
responsibility for the breakdown of 
moral order which has resulted in to- 
talitarianism and ‘total war. 

Only those who choose not to see 
can deny the strength which Chris- 
tians and the Church have shown in 
this war. Hitler’s intuition that the 
Christian Church would have to be 
uprooted if national socialism was to 
endure was founded on a profound 
truth. He knew, at times better than 
Christians themselves, that the higher 
truth of God by which Christians ulti- 
mately judge all things could not live 
peaceably side by side with the nazi 
doctrine of the total state. The resist- 
ance which Christians have offered 
to nazi pretensions has revealed the 
strength of the Christian religion to 
many who thought Christianity was 
dead. 

However encouraging this may be, 
it should not blind us to the fact that 
Christians themselves bear great re- 
sponsibility for the evil which has led 
to Hitler and the war. The metaphysi- 
cal doctrine that evil is only the lack of 
good has its political meaning. The 
lack of good men in politics and of 
good political philosophy is evident to 
all. That lack has been due not to the 
failure of Christian morality in poli- 
tics, but to the failure of endeavor to 
make that morality effective in mod- 
ern politics. The leavening influence 
which Christians are supposed to ex- 
ercise in the mass has not been sufli- 
ciently present in the political field. If 
Christian morality plays too small a 
tole in the political field, it is the fault 


of Christians, and not the fault of pol- 
itics. 

The only hope for Christian influ- 
ence on politics is that Christians will 
take an active part. 

Christians, and especially Catholics, 
are wont to give loud warning of the 
danger of communism. They point to 
the threat that communism holds for 
Christianity and western civilization. 
What is questionable in this. procedure 
is not the truth of the charges but the 
effectiveness of the warning. For com- 
munism does not come into existence 
and grow from nothing. If conditions 
were not ripe for it, the appeal of com- 
munism would fall on deaf ears, The 
very fact that communism exercises 
such an undeniably strong attraction 
in many circles, as a religion more than 
as a political doctrine, is a sign that 
Christians especially have been found 
wanting. The very existence of com- 
munism should evoke from Christians 
the recognition of their failure. 

Similarly, to lament an absence of 
Christian morality in politics is insufi- 
cient to reform politics. By remaining 
isolated from politics and its problems, 
except in their subsequent results, 
Christians lose the opportunity to 
make their principles effective in that 
field. They neglect their duty. For 
Christians are called to serve as a 
leaven in the world, to raise it to the 
level of the spirit of truth. To.act as a 
leaven, Christians cannot remain iso- 
lated from any department of society. 
Only by an active participation, in 
which the principles of the Gospel are 
the guide for public as well as personal 
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action,can Christians fulfill their prop- 
er role. 

This does not mean the Church is 
suddenly called upon to underwrite 
political decisions. That would be to 
deny her essentially spiritual and uni- 
versal mission. Neither does it mean 
Christians should form political par- 
ties to promote their aims. There is a 
distinct danger that specifically de- 
nominational parties would tend to 
make religion itself a political issue, 
whereas it should be above and beyond 
partisan political strife. 

It does mean Christians should prac- 
tice a policy of presence in politics, con- 
scious through study and practice of 
the meaning and value of their faith. 
Christian participation in politics de- 
mands a thorough knowledge, prac- 
tical as well as theoretical, of politics, 
the acquisition of which requires tal- 
ent, time, and patience. 


Today there are exceptional oppor- 
tunities for Christians who are skilled 
in political science and practice. The 
world is seeking as never before for 
principles which can set. limits and 
barriers to the action of the state; it is 
seeking a firm support against the fear 
of the omnipotent and totalitarian 
state. 

Christians by the very principles of 
their faith are peculiarly well suited to 
satisfy this demand. For they know 
that the state exists for man and not 
man for the state, and all of their teach- 
ing is a continual reiteration of the 
truth that there is a higher end and a 
higher law to which states as well as 
individuals are subject. This truth has 
been made real to countless non-Chris- 
tians under totalitarian rule who have 
found that the defense of Christian 
principle has been also the defense of 
human rights. 


it 


George Bernard Shaw couples his plea for the substitution of 
some more humane form of execution for hanging with an assertion 
that “idiots and intolerable nuisances” should be liquidated. That 
George Bernard Shaw should again seek the spotlight with such heart- 
less, pagan doctrine is characteristic of him..But the number of persons 
agreeing or disagreeing with him on the point is very, important, for 
it constitutes an index of the influence of Christian principles in the 
world today. Mr. Shaw might be less vocal in advocating the liquida- 
tion of “idiots and intolerable nuisances” if he knew how many per- 
sons put him in the latter category. How does he know he would not 
be one of the first victims of his barbarous suggestion? 


From the column By the Way by Richard Reid in the Catholic News (10 March 45). 





State vs. Everyman 


Secularism to sterilization 


Institutions of public philanthropy, 
so common in our days, were un- 
known to the ancient world. Paganism 
erected no hospitals, infirmaries, nor 
orphanages. The modern state, which 
is cultivating the tendency to monopo- 
lize charity, is indebted to Christianity 
for the foundation it gave to care of 
the sick, halt, blind, and, in fact, all 
manner of afflicted unable to provide 
for, themselves. Humanitarianism, of 
which the modern. pagan is so inordi- 
nately proud, still draws its inspiration 
from Christian charities, carried on 
these 1900 years, Let this wellspring 
dry up, and philanthropy would soon 
waste away. It has not the promise of 
our Lord to reward with His charity 
those who expend themselves in works 
of mercy. 

Money can provide costly buildings 
and expensive modern equipment, but 
it cannot provide that love which the 
unfortunate crave. Such love is pos- 
sible only to the man with a religious 
motive, 

Although monarchs as well as com- 
munes conducted hospitals, asylums, 
and leprosaria in medieval times, dis- 
pensation of charity was left largely to 
individuals and corporations, As the 
state took power to. itself (with. in- 
crease in destitution), the desire de- 
veloped to invade also this field of ac- 
tivity. The Reformation; undoubtedly 


By F. P. KENKEL 


Condensed from the Social Justice Review* 


promoted the extension of the state 
into this domain, because the doctrine 
“by faith alone” led to neglect of char- 
ity in practice. Luther bitterly com- 
plained of this unintended result of his 
teaching. Where Calvinism made it- 
self felt, little else but Dead Sea fruit 
was left. Only after humanitarianism 
began to exalt philanthropy in the 18th 
century, were needed reforms inaugu- 
rated and new charitable institutions 
founded, But neither private nor pub- 
lic philanthropy could cope with the 
miseries of the Industrial Revolution. 

Separated from its fountainhead, 
public charity has often failed, Innu- 
merable scandals have attached to, the 
secularized system of providing for 
unfortunates. Mercy and compassion 
are frequently absent in public institu- 
tions, even though high professional 
efficiency is present. Matters become 
worse as growing indifference to sa- 
cred rights of the individual reflects 
the doctrine that the person is entirely 
subordinate to society, This, with dis- 
regard. for moral law, is bound to make 
itself felt in treatment of those subject- 
ed to state philanthropy. 

A beginning has already been made. 
Unfortunately, the public has remain- 
ed callously indifferent to extension of 
eugenie theories into public institu- 
tions. Nor does the press reveal the 
power which the state assumes over 


*3835 Westminster Pl., St. Louis, 8, Mo. April, 1945. 
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children of which it has possessed it- 
self, body and soul. G. K. Chesterton 
fought the thing. In his biography, 
Mrs, Chesterton speaks of his weekly, 
the New Witness, which, he said, 
“stood for the privacy of the poor, who 
are allowed no privacy, and for the pri- 
vate property of those who have none.” 
He fought against the Mental Defi- 
ciency bill and the ridiculous tests em- 
ployed by so-called eugenists. 

“After the bill had become law,” 
Mrs. Chesterton writes, “we had many 
and most pathetic appeals for help. 
One of our shareholders sent us an em- 
ployee with his small boy. It seemed 
that the child, aged six, had been 
judged deficient by the school medical 
authorities, and the parents had been 
informed that he would be taken to an 
institution within a few days. I shall 
not easily forget the father’s agitation 
nor the small boy’s distress. “You see,’ 
said the father, ‘Jim doesn’t speak 
much yet, but he understands all we 
say and is very bright at his lessons. He 
loves sums, but they tell us that he is so 
backward in his speech that he has to 
go away!’” Mrs. Chesterton’s  inter- 
cession saved the child. The father 
wrote: “If I’d been unbefriended 
they'd have got him, Miss, I know 
that, and the little chap would never 
have come back to us.” The New 
Witness was also responsible for ex- 
cluding the clauses empowering the 
authorities to sterilize persons whose 
mental defects would probably have 
been judged with much the same im- 
becile methods as the intelligence of 
that boy. 








May 


In our country, the majority of states 
have sterilization laws in force. We 
quote from a letter, the author of 
which is a convert, Her character and 
veracity are vouched for. 

“For the past four months I have 
been here as a psychologist. It is a state 
institution for mentally deficient chil- 
dren—and for me a constant trial and 
torment. But, oh, the futility of fight- 
ing against misunderstanding, indiffer- 


* ence and abuse! It is no worse, better 


really, than most institutions of its 
kind. The thing that disturbs me most, 
that I can’t accept, is the program of 
sterilization. Though I am convinced 
even from a scientific standpoint that 
it is a false panacea, both futile and de- 
structive, if the practice were limited, 
as the law provides, to those who were 
manifestly ‘unfit’ it could perhaps be 
endured, but when it is imposed upon 
boys and girls entirely normal, merely 
because they were once retarded and 
tested low on ‘intelligence’ tests, espe- 
cially when there are mothers or fa- 
thers or other relatives also supposedly 
unfit, it is too much to bear. 

“We have a number of children 
whose mothers were inmates of such 
an institution—still are. Of these chil- 
dren the majority are normal. Yet they 
have never known anything but in- 
stitutional life, Among them are two 
definitely superior Catholic boys. So 
much for the theory that mentally de- 
ficient parents produce mentally de- 
ficient children. Yes, if poverty, mal- 
nutrition and illness that produced the 
condition to begin with:are allowed to 
continue! But give these so-called de- 
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fective children half-decent food and 
care and most turn out all right. 

“About a fifth here are Catholic, 
They are Catholic by Baptism, yes— 
but the most ignorant Catholic home 
would be disgraced by the way they 
are trained. They may attend Catholic 
services. Mass is said for them on Sat- 
urdays and Father does what he can. 
Few of them have the least idea of 
what it means; many ‘don’t want to be 
Catholics.’ Most of them even at 18 
or 20 have never received Commun- 
ion, Little else could be done. The su- 
perintendent is fair and tries to see that 
the children are brought up in the 
faith ‘they were born in.’ In the first 
place, there is nothing (not even the in- 
struction of a gifted priest who under- 
stands the children, and such are nat- 
urally very few) that can take the place 
of the daily living in a Catholic home. 
It is almost impossible even at best to 
provide for a Catholic upbringing. If 
any group of Catholic children need a 
parochial school, these youngsters do, 
They need the love, faith, respect 
which goes with the recognition in 
them of an immortal soul—not to be 
branded as a little less than human. 
One poor youngster (of normal intel- 
ligence, by the way) cried out in 
despair to the nurse, who is a Catholic 
herself, just before she went under the 
ether for the sterilization operation, 
They own us body and soul, don’t 
they ?? 

“I can’t let myself think too much 
about all this. It wears me out and 
makes me ill; because there is so little 
Ican do. That little helps, that little 
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makes the rest endurable, But we need 
a Boys’ Town for the handicapped 
child, we need a Father Flannigan to 
believe in them, to prove with labora- 
tory proof and concrete demonstration 
in the persons of the children them- 
selves, that there is no such thing as a 
deficient child; that there are defective 
bodies, yes, bodies which faith and 
wisdom will find a way to heal, many 
now, some day all perhaps.” 

The writer evidently did not know 
of the remarkable work the late Mon- 
signor Newsome, an English priest, 
accomplished in this very field. A Ba- 
varian priest devoted an entire village 
to care of the mentally subnormal. At 
one time the famed monastery at Ad- 
mont, Austria, regularly employed as 
servants a number of feeble-minded 
men. A well-known German traveler 
of the last century, Kohl, a non-Catho- 
lic, was astonished to discover how 
faithfully they performed their duties, 
Above all, the example of the painter 
known as “the Raphael of Cats,” 
proves what talents may be latent in 
individuals whom another generation, 
still farther advanced on the road of 
inhumanity than ours, may subject to 
“mercy killing.” While the noted 
pedagogue Pestalozzi could accom- 
plish nothing with the grossly neglect- 
ed feeble-minded lad, a painter, who 
had discovered his talent, instructed 
him. His delightful paintings of cats, 
and nothing but cats, were eagerly 
bought, even for great galleries. 

Centralization is now a political 
dogma. From extension of rights and 
power of the state many expect the 
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solution of problems to which their 
own efforts should be applied. At no 
time in many centuries has there been 
greater danger of Leviathan taking 
the whole hand, instead of the prof- 
fered finger. There is serious meaning 
in these words of this year’s Lenten 
pastoral of Bishop McCormack of 
Hexham and Newcastle: 

“It is to be feared that the state is 
gradually asserting complete suprem- 
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olic child looks you in the face, and 
with truth im-his eyes declares ‘God 
made me to know: Him, love Him and 
serve Him in this world and to be 
happy with Him forever.’ The state 
neither contradicts this nor opposes it. 
Neither does it openly acknowledge it. 
By its public practice the state claims 
that ‘we are made to know, love and 
serve the state,’ and its tendency is to 
see that nothing be allowed to conflict 









acy to the exclusion of God. The Cath- with these so-called duties.” 
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Scenes of joy, too intense for words to convey, were enacted in the Philip- 
pines when the Americans released prisoners who had been held in the wretched 
Japanese prison camps for close to three years. Said a correspondent: “These 
men, catching their first glimpse of the almost-forgotten outside world, were 
so happy one could almost see the new life that was flowing into them. They 
glanced eagerly at the new weapons and helmets of the soldiers who lined the 
road. ‘They peered far ahead at the plain stretching interminably—with no 
barbed wire, no guard to bar their free passage. Little by little they talked of 
parents, wives, children, sweethearts from whom the majority had heard nothing 
for over three years.” 

The electric happiness that surged through the souls of the American cap- 
tives conveys a faint idea of the ecstatic bliss that comes to other souls, released 
not from some earthly prison camp but from that other-world prison called 
purgatory. We can imagine the long procession of celestial vehicles carrying 
the rescued souls, rescued not by Rangers but by Christ. We can imagine a 
celestial correspondent reporting: “These souls from purgatory, catching their 
first glimpse of the blinding splendor of heaven were so deliriously happy that 
one could see the new life flowing into them. They glanced eagerly at the 
beauteous beings who lined the road. They peered far ahead at the dazzling 
glories of heaven. They glowed: with the thought that they were now where 
they wanted to be and that they would always be where they wanted. to be. 
Little by little they began to inquire for parents, wives, children, sweethearts 
from whom they had been separated for years and years.” Scenes such as this 


one are happening every day. John A. Toomey in America (17 Feb. .’45). 
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Alcoholics Anonymous on Broadway 


Condensed from Variety* 


The sober truth 


Alcoholics Anonymous has come 
to Broadway. The organization that 
has helped lift 12,000 drunks onto the 
water wagon, many of them straight 
from the gutter, is now established in 
a new clubhouse on W, 4l1st St., a few 
minutes from Times Square. 

It is the old Knox Memorial, Col- 
legiate chapel, Reformed Church of 
America. Inside, church pews are lined 
up, and the Christ looks out over the 
audience benevolently from a stained- 
glass window. But here the church 
similarity ends, Men and women sit 
around smoking, waiting for the pro- 
gram to begin. -You look around, and 
see faces of persons you know, some fa- 
mous, some of whom have been on 
Broadway, in the amusement world in 
general, for years. 

Here is a great actress. If you as 
much as hinted at the play in which 
she had been famous, almost everyone 
would know her as well as if you print- 
ed the name in black capital letters. A 
man behind you speaks in a voice you 
have heard before. Sure enough, he is 
a formerly famous radio personality. 
And that man who just walked in, the 
one in the Navy officer’s uniform, you 
find out later that he is a lieutenant 
commander just back from two years 
in the Pacific, He is an old friend, an 
old newspaper colleague; you stood at 
a bar together often in the old days. 

But here, they are all fellow members 


of AA. Among themselves, they some- 
times drop their anonymity. As your 
newspaper friend did, when he got up 
to address the audience a little later. 
You know the history of his drinking 
very well, and wonder how much of it 
he will tell. But he tells it all. And you 
say to yourself: if they’re all as honest 
as he, they’re honest indeed. 

Honesty is the quality that stands 
out among these people. For honesty is 
the approach to their method for cur- 
ing themselves. They have a 12-step 
program. Boiled down, their program 
calls upon drunks to admit to them- 
selves first of all that they are drunks, 
who can’t handle their liquor. Then 
they are advised to analyze their own 
personalities and find out what made 
them that way; adjust their personal 
relations to normal life; depend upon 
some power outside themselves to help 
them stay sober; work with other al- 
coholics, to help cure the latter and 
help stabilize themselves. 

This matter of depending upon 
some outside power, that gets some of 
them down; it sounds like religious 
evangelism. But it isn’t anything of 
the kind. These are not religious fana- 
tics nor zealots. They are men and 
women of the world for the greater 
part, some of whom had been much 
too blasé, They know the score. ; 

There isn’t anybody around the joint 
sprouting wings. The “testimonials” 
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that are given are intended only to add 
point to the AA program, to show that 
it really works. And there is no doubt 
that it does. 

Social workers speak highly of the 
movement. The section on neurology 
and psychiatry of the New York State 
Medical socicty has run articles in its 
official journal about the work of AA. 
Prominent psychiatrists have given it 
their endorsement. And, of course, re- 
ligious leaders have blessed it. All have 
agreed that Alcoholics Anonymous is 
the McCoy. 

There are more than 300 branches 
all over the country, about 30 in the 
New York metropolitan area alone, 
and a headquarters in Hollywood, too. 
At the 41st St. clubhouse there are bil- 
liard and card rooms, a library and a 


writing room where members can re- 
lax, good fellowship, and all the appur- 
tenances of any good club, except a 


fi 


bar. For one thing is insisted upon by 
AA: don’t come to the club drunk‘or 
with liquor on your breath. AA knows 
that some of the members slip some- 
times; these are helped to get back to 
dryness again. But they may not come 
to the club until they have actually 
stopped drinking, no matter how re- 
cently. 

‘The evening spent with the AA was 
exhilarating. You wonder: would these 
people care to have you talk ‘about 
their work? You decide ‘to ask the 
secretary. Awoman near by, an actress, 
hears the inquiry. The secretary lets 
her answer: “Yes, do talk about our 
work. Show people will read it in 
Variety. They'll know we’re neither 
crackpots nor zealots, but just people, 
including people from show business, 
who have licked an important per- 
sonal problem, and want to help: 
others.” 


The Long Line 


She is a staunch Protestant Yankee lady, Father Dunn writes me, 
from one of the more exclusive suburbs of Boston. During the’ course 
of a shopping tour in downtown Boston she spotted a line waiting 
patiently as those ahead wended their way around a corner and toward 


an unseen goal, 


Cigarettes, she decided. And with her shrewd buyer’s sense she 
joined the line. Anyhow, if it wasn’t cigarettes, it might turn out to 
be butter, And that wasn’t so bad either. - 

The line neared the corner, rounded the corner, moved down the | 
street. She looked up in amazement to see that the people were enter- 
ing the chapel of St. Thomas Moore, where Archbishop Cushing was 
distributing the holy ashes common to Ash Wednesday. bs 


She fled, unashed. 


From the column Along the Way (N.C.W.C.) by Daniel A. Lord, $.J. (16 March ’45). 





They Stand and Wait 
By MILTON MAYER 


Condensed from the Progressive® 


Judgment line 


Three rich persons got off the train 
in Topeka, Kan. Two of them were a 
husband and wife (for all I know) re- 
turning to their native heath from a 
bout with the City Lights. The third 
was your servant, Mayer, stoop-shoul- 
dered, and bent upon, visiting a nine- 
year-old girl friend in Topeka. 

I say they were rich, these three. 
What I mean is that they were white 
Protestant Americans, all except May- 
er, some of whose best relatives. are 
Jews. What I mean is that they were 
all blonde Pullman passengers, all, 
again, except Mayer, who is on the 
Liberated Italian, or swarthy, side. 
What I mean is that they were Pull- 
man passengers, no one of whom, 
Mayer unexcepted, would have re- 
sponded to the cry, “Hey, nigger!” 

Four poor people got off the coaches 
of the same train at the same time. One 
of them was white, female, elderly, 
skinny, and tough, Two were Negroes, 
also females. The fourth was a Negro, 
male, perhaps six months old. He was 
riding on one of the Negro females, 
who was (for all I know) his mother. 

The three rich persons entered the 
station without noticing the four poor 
people, and emerged, after transacting 
their various business, to wait for a 
cab, 

A cab drew up to the station and 
two of the rich white persons advanced 


upon it. The third (the swarthy one) 
hung back a little, observing the four 
poor people, one white and three col- 
ored, out of the corner of his slant eye. 

The driver of the cab was white, fe- 
male, young, and stringy-haired. She 
asked the three rich persons where 
they wished to go, and they gave her 
their addresses, the swarthy one still 
eyeing the four poor people uncom- 
fortably. 

Then the four poor people ad- 
vanced, the six-month-old being toted, 
and one of the Negro females said, 
“We ordered this cab, We called up 
for it. We been standing here wait- 
ing.” The stringy-haired driver re- 
plied, as she opened the door of her 
cab for the rich, “These people got 
here first.” 

That was a lie, and a moral struggle 
began in the bosom of your swarthy 
servant. He was in a hell of a hurry to 
see his girl friend; and still, she and he, 
and all that there is between them, 
would keep for another 15 or 20 min- 
utes. The two other rich persons got 
into the cab and the stringy-haired 
Amazon motioned to your swarthy 
servant to do likewise. 

The moral issues were clear, now, 
to your servant. He had only to say, 
gesturing toward the four, one white 
and three black, “These people order- 
ed the cab. They got here first. They 
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been standing here waiting.” He had 
only to say it, emphasizing, as he ges- 
tured, the word people the way the 
Amazon emphasized it when she ges- 
tured toward the rich. 

He had only to, But he didn’t. He 
stood there, with Gabriel and Satan 
struggling for the possession of his 
soul, Satan whispering, “Remember 
this is a white man’s country, and 
when in a white man’s country you 
must do as the white men do. Remem- 
ber, you Jew, that you are always in 
danger of being obnoxious. Remem- 
ber, you trouble maker, that there is 
no use making trouble over trifles.” 
And Gabriel said only, “Remember 
that thou wast a slave in the land of 
Egypt.” 

While the Archangel struggled for 
your servant, a break occurred in the 
poor people’s popular front. The poor 
woman who was white detached her- 
self from the three poor Negroes and 
entered the cab. Then the Amazon 
said, addressing your swarthy servant, 
“Room for one more.” 

I got in, and Gabriel’s sigh and Sa- 
tan’s chuckle were in my ears as the 
door slammed shut. But in my eyes 
were the three Negroes, including the 
six-month-old male. They were just 
standing there, waiting. 

Inside the speeding cab, no one 
spoke except Satan, in a whisper, “See, 
old boy,” he whispered to me, “how 
easy it is? Don’t sit there and scowl 
like that. Those niggers were not in 
any hurry, and why make a fuss about 
it?” 

His whisper. apparently was loud 





enough to be overheard. The silence 
in the cab was, may I say, pregnant? 
Or oppressive? Or painful? 

And then the Amazon said to the 
poor white woman who had broken 
the poor people’s popular front, “Did 
those niggers really order the cab?” 

“Yes,” said the poor white woman. 
“I was there when they ordered it. I 
was going to ride in it with them.” 

The silence, pregnant, painful, op- 
pressive, closed in again. 

“Well,” said the Amazon, after a 
while, as if somebody had said some- 
thing to somebody, “they'll lie every 
chance they get.” 

“You can’t trust them no further 
than the corner,” said the poor white 
traitor to the poor people’s popular 
front. 

And that’s how I got to see my little 
girl friend 15 minutes sooner than I 
might have. And that 15 minutes is 
worth a lot to me, because I love my 
little girl friend very much. I love her 
so much that I do not want anyone 
to dislike her, 

But I’m afraid that that six-month- 
old colored boy will dislike her when 
he grows up. He won’t know why he 
dislikes her. And she won’t know why 
he dislikes her. 

But I will know why he dislikes her, 
because I will remember that I was a 
party to the wrong done his mother in 
front of the station in Topeka, and I 
will know that the wrong had sooner 
or later to be righted. 

Maybe the devil will let Gabriel 
have my little girl friend’s soul in ex- 
change for mine. And maybe Gabriel 
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will take her and say to her, “Your old 
man was no damn good, little Julie, 
but he put up a bit of a struggle; oh, 
not much, but’a bit, that time, and, 
would you believe it, there are people 
who, like him, are no good and don’t 
even put up a struggle.” 
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“I saw some good in him, oh, not 
much, myself,” Little Julie will say. 
“But fit me up with my wings, Mister, 
I'm in a heaven of a hurry. Only take 
care of that colored boy. He’s been 
standing here waiting, and he got here 
first.” 


. 
Why Not Christian Cannibalism? 


Race prejudice is worse 


By CLAUDE H. HEITHAUS, SJ. 


Condensed from the St. Louis University News* 


The question of how members of 


one race should treat members of other 
races is still being discussed as if it 
were a complicated problem in eti- 
quette about ‘which experts disagree 
and everyone is entitled to his own 
opinion. As a matter of fact, it is a 
simple problem in morality settled au- 
thoritatively and for all time by God 
Himself. 

Race prejudice and discrimination 
are denials in action of a twofold unity 
established by God. They attack the 
unity of the great human family under 
the Fatherhood of God, and they at- 
tack the unity of Christendom in the 
mystical Body of Christ. Because they 
do this systematically, relentlessly, and 
on a grand scale, they are far more 
grievous disturbances of the order es- 
tablished by God than such crimes as 


murder and adultery, which are mo- 
mentary and particular attacks by indi- 
viduals upon individual members of 
God’s family and of Christ’s mystical 
Body. They are worse even than unjust 
warfare, because they do more harm 
to more people and are’ carried on 
more systematically, more thoroughly, 
more uninterruptedly. 

Our conduct should be determined 
by the consideration that we are all 
children of God and brothers of each 
other, created in God’s image and like- 
ness, Our conduct should be deter- 
mined by the additional consideration 
that Christians are all members of 
Christ’s mystical Body, new men who 
by the merits of Christ’s redemption 
have become Christ-like, having been 
united with Christ in the vital union 
of the mystical Body. 
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May a child of God despise God’s 
likeness in his brother because that 
likeness has a different nose? May he 
fear or hate it because its eyes have a 
different shape? May he segregate it 
because its skin has a different color 
than his own? When one member of 
God’s human family mistreats another 
member, he dishonors the likeness of 
God in himself and wrongs it in his 
brother. 

Just as the unity of the human race 
under the Fatherhood of God is the 
basis of human morality, so the unity 
of Christendom in the mystical Body 
of Christ is the basis of what is re- 
quited of Christians over and above 
what is required of them as human 
beings. 

St. Paul saw very clearly that race 
discrimination is a sort of civil war 
within Christ’s mystical Body, a deep, 
permanent, and massive cleavage by 
which large sections of the Body draw 
apart and subject the rest to injustices 
and indignities which do great spir- 
itual harm and in turn react unfavor- 
ably on the spiritual health of the 
whole mystical Body. 

All. members of Christ’s mystical 
Body must imitate Christ and see 
Christ who is in all other Christians. 
They may not be unjust nor unchari- 
table, because to be so is to dishonor 
Christ who is in themselves. 

There are some who say that, re- 
gardless of this law, they have their 
little prejudices and they cannot help 
indulging them. Sometimes they say 
this with pride, as if race prejudice 
were a proof of superior intelligence, 
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It seems fair to ask what those same 
people wouldhink of a criminal who 
boasted that he has-his little prejudices 
against those who are not blondes like 
himself, and cannot help indulging 
them by slashing and torturing bru- 
nettes? Race discrimination tortures 
the souls of millions; criminal violence 
injures the bodies of only a few. 

Others say that in this country 
“things are different”; widespread race 
discrimination is a fact we must face, 
that moral theorizing is a fine thing in 
its place, but in the face of facts one 
must be “realistic.” Above all, one 
must be “prudent.” “Prudence,” they 
tell us, is a “virtue” and very impor- 
tant, for without “prudence” even the 
best-intentioned actions may do more 
harm than good. 

Their “virtue of prudence” requires 
that if race discrimination is well es- 
tablished in our neighborhood, we 
should not openly oppose it. We must 
enter quietly into the prejudiced mass 
and unostentatiously leaven it with the 
sweetness and light of our unobtrusive 
tact and circumspection, saying noth- 
ing about our inner convictions and 
conforming “prudently” to the pre- 
vailing pattern of discrimination. If we 
but persevere in our “prudence” long 
enough and practice the virtue of pa- 
tience, the situation is bound to im- 
prove. 

All this sounds very “prudent” in- 
deed, There is nothing that so damns 
a man, so disqualifies him from hold- 
ing or expressing an intelligent opin- 
ion, as to be labeled “imprudent” by 
the self-constituted “prudent.” 
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Now, ,since their “prudence” con- 
sists in following the majority, it seems 
fair to ask, Why is it not “prudent” 
or “virtuous” for a Christian. to prac- 
tice polygamy in Arabia and atheism 
in Moscow, not to speak of head-hunt- 
ing and cannibalism wherever such 
practices are customary? 

Perchance, if a group of Christian 
teachers were to settle among the can- 
nibals and lend them a few recipes to 
make their diet more elegant and nu- 
tritious, certain cannibals would show 
their gratitude by giving them money 
for a nice new school, with a cross on 
top to make it Christian and several 
pictures inside to create an atmosphere 
of solid Christian piety. 

Then the cannibal visitors to the 
new school might discover that the 
teachers have private convictions about 
cannibalism but are much too “realis- 
tic” to be dogmatic about them when 
talking to cannibals. The cannibal la- 
dies would be charmed by such tact 
and fine manners, the teachers would 
be invited to dine with the best canni- 
bal families, and presently every can- 
nibal who “amounts to anything” 
would conclude that teachers of such 
wisdom, “prudence,” tact and urban- 
ity, having their heads in the heavens, 
no doubt, but their feet well on the 
ground, are just the ones to make ac- 
ceptable Christian ladies and gentle- 
men out of little cannibals. 

Then if only the teachers would 
“prudently” gloss ‘over the. delicate 
subject of cannibalism in religion class- 
¢s; if only. the school newspaper would 
not be so “imprudent” as to question 
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its morality; if only the faculty advisers 
would. “prudently” overlook . it. and 
concentrate on the music at cannibal 
dances; if only a “prudent” theologian 
could be found who. would discover 
in a worm-eaten tome a. third subdis- 
tinction by which, under certain. cir- 
cumstances, with the proper _ safe- 
guards and for the sake of the greater 
good a “prudently” regulated canni- 
balism might be allowed—it would 
only remain for someone to decide by 
virtue of his authority and until fur- 
ther notice, that cannibalism must be 
practiced at all public functions of the 
school lest certain cannibals accuse the 
school of provoking riots by openly 
abandoning cannibalism. 

From then on, if jyst the right mix- 
ture of “prudence” and cannibalism 
could be maintained, such a school 
might prosper and still teach the cate- 
chism. Little cannibal students and big 
cannibal money might roll in, bigger 
and better buildings might go up for 
the more dignified and commodious 
accommodation of cannibalistic educa- 
tion, the football team might tour the 
country and win all-cannibal honors 
in the cannibal bowl, outstanding can- 
nibalumni all over the world might 
point with pride to the human-skin 
diplomas hanging in their offices, and 
members of the faculty might even be 
invited to recite grace before meals at 
cannibal conventions, 

Think of the good such a school 
might do! If only it were “prudent” 
enough, it might convert the whole 
country to cannibalistic Christianity. 
What a blessing that would be! For in 
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that case the pagan cannibals would 
become Christian cannibals, and in- 
stead of performing obscene rites be- 
fore hideous idols they would piously 
and chastely practice cannibalism in 
refined Christian churches. 

Is this a far-fetched comparison? 
What is the difference between the 
morality of “Christian” cannibalism 
and the morality of “Christian” race 


discrimination? Any difference must 
favor cannibalism, which desecrates 
only human corpses. 

Christian prudence consists in being 
courageously loyal to Christian prin- 
ciples, not in timidly keeping as far 
from them as possible, or selling them 
out for financial gain, or washing your 
hands of them for the sake of your job 
or social prestige. 


Bis 


Polyglot Cardinal 


Joseph Caspar Cardinal Mezzofanti was the most prodigious linguist 
the world has known. He was born at Bologna, Italy, Sept. 17, 1774. At — 
30 he spoke fluently 24 languages, At his death in his 74th year he was 
acquainted with no fewer than 114 languages and dialects. 

Mezzofanti found good use for his knowledge of languages. One » 
day he was called to hear the confessions of two pirates, who were to ° 
be executed the next day. He found them unable to speak any tongue 
but their owa, which he did not understand. He sat up all night, gr ; 
acquired their language, and heard their confessions. 

Because of his versatility, Mezzofanti was soon marked out as con-. , 
fessario dei forestieri, foreigner’s confessor, uniting in himself all the 
qualities of the large staff of priests of different countries at Rome. Only 
he was at Bologna, but to Rome he eventually went. 

In 1831, Mezzofanti visited Pope Gregory XVI and at the repeated 
requests of His Holiness, consented to reside in Rome. In 1838 he was 
made Cardinal. 

Of the 114 languages and dialects with which Mezzofanti was ac- 
quainted, he spoke 30 with excellence, 20 fluently, eight imperfectly, and — 
14 he knew from mastery of books. He was thoroughly familiar with 
the remainder, dialects, in every instance. 

God had given him, Mezzofanti said, “a good memory and a quick _ 
ear.” And in his humility and modesty, he, used to say, “What'am I, but 
an ill-bound dictionary?” — Harold B. Osborne in the Ave Marie (10 March ’45). 





The Way. of the Cross rewalked 


Whenever you visit a church in 
France or Italy you make, each time, 
the most impressive of all pilgrimages, 
following the road of Calvary with 14 
stops before as many crosses. Of course, 
you make this pilgrimage only if you 
ponder the drama enacted in terms of 
a real event. Even those who do not 
kneel before the cross cannot think 
without horror of the torture inflicted 
on a Man insulted without reason, on 
whom is placed a heavy instrument of 
torture, to which His. feet and wrists 
are later nailed, and who is then ex- 
posed upon the top of a hill, after 
which that Man is left to die of ex- 
haustion. And if we further ponder on 
the purity of the replies of this con- 
demned Man, that the core of His doc- 
trie was “Love one another,” we real- 
we that the ferocity ‘of His torturers 
reached limits that cannot be ex- 
plained, 

This hate of pee and purity by 
those who “know not what they do” 
has been a thousand. times) forgiven, 
since Christ Himself in dying asked it, 
but if we relive each station, we quiver 
with indignation and we must do our- 
selves violence to accept the sublime 
forgiveness of the Master. 

My first impressions on this subject 
date, from my childhood, and I remem- 
ber how surprised I was when I con- 
sidered the tranguillity of those who 
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Via Dolorosa 


-By ANDRE GIRARD 
Condensed from Liturgical Arts* 


no doubt appreciated the quality of the 
sculpture and paintings which they 
viewed but who seemed to be oblivious 
to their meaning. Yet the Religious 
who selected and fixed the subject mat- 
ter of each of the 14 stations made the 
choice with an intention to underline 
their subjects in a deliberate, violent 
manner, the better to show the suffer- 
ings, iniquity, the insufferable aspect 
of the drama. Thrice they show us 
Christ falling exhausted, again insult- 
ed, and then obliged to take up His 
cross. again, Thrice, the women ap- 
proach the condemned Man: first His 
Mother, who will be pushed away and 
who will not be seen again; then the 
audacious Veronica, who dares wash 
the holy Face so near its final agony; 
finally the holy women of Jerusalem, 
who weep over Him. We are. not 
spared the horrible details of the dis- 
robing nor the rending of the nailed 
flesh, 

How is it that the naked, cruel char- 
acter of those 14 brutal, real events has 
disappeared in the usual representa- 
tions? This has always surprised me 
and it surprises me even today, It 
seems to me to be in contradiction to 
the. aims of the friars, who wanted 
each church to be bound to show 
“what actually happened.” The mean- 
ing of the sacrifice enacted at the altar 
each of us must see im,every step of 
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the passion, pictured on the walls of 
the church. 

It seems to me that it is imperative 
that the Way of the Cross avoid any 
legendary character and should rather 
appear to us as the cruel reality which 
threw the entire world into confusion. 
And so, in church after church, I was 
led to compose, for myself, drawings 
in which I endeavored to eliminate 
superficial beauty so that I might pro- 
duce something which would tell what 
really happened on the road to and at 
Calvary. 

What is more, all this has happened 
again, under many different forms. 
Even as recently as during the last four 
years, German oppression in France 
was not only a long lesson in patience 
and heroism; this oppression forced us 
to think and pray more than ever be- 
fore. It has forced the people to be 
united because no one could beclothed, 
eat, or work without the duplicity of 
a thousand well-placed friendships. 
And all those who understood that 
every Frenchman had to resist threats, 
requisitions, crimes, and injustices—all 
those plotted their action, met, worked, 
after the manner of the early Chris- 
tians. There is the important point. 
Instead of the catacombs we had sta- 
bles, cellars, caves. The spirit of those 
groups was nearly always that of a 
mystical purity. For contrary to what 
might be believed, the resistance move- 
ment drew forth more love among 
Frenchmen than hatred for the Ger- 
mans, 

Before reaching the stage of actual 
fighting, it was necessary secretly to 
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instruct thousands of our local leaders, 
hide hundreds of officers, save those 
who had escaped, prevent the arrest of 
the most valuable men, share meager 
meals with those who did not have a 
food card, nurse the sick and wounded 
at peril of liberty or life. If, perchance, 
it was possible to sleep in a bed, it was 
necessary to verify first where the alter, 
native escape exit might be. 

This life of a wanderer have [ led, 
like all who fought the invaders, but 
I was fortunate, because in my pocket 
I had the 14 small sketches of my Way 
of the Cross, as well as their variations, 
and I worked on them during the long 
waiting hours which come to everyone 
during a war. One evening at the door 
of a church I saw a pale child standing 
between two old women. The child 
was lost; the old women questioned 
him; and I found in this group the 
form that I eventually gave to the 8th 
Station, where Jesus meets the women 
of Jerusalem and speaks to them. 

I saw the guards around the dead 
Christ; I saw their silhouettes, at night, 
at the entrance of a farmyard where 
they had just massacred those whom 
“they” called hostages. 

I saw the look of despair between 
a son and his mother at the moment 
of his arrest with other workmen who 
were to be deported to Germany for 
slave labor, and then I thought of the 
4th Station, where Jesus meets His 
Mother. 

I beheld, in a kommandantur, the 
mayor wash his hands and allow Ger- 
man officers to condemn innocent peo- 
ple. Pilate was of the same breed. 
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f saw the fury with which brutal 
German officers treated wounded sol- 
diers, even their own. I saw on their 
faces the expression of the same sar- 
casm, the same hateful pleasure which 
‘must have been evident on the faces 
of the guards who whipped Jesus on 
the way to Golgotha, 

I saw the tears, the dry, drawn faces 
of a family looking upon their muti- 
lated child, and I thought of the en- 
tombment of Christ. . 

I saw my friends carry the dead, 
without noise late at night, the slow 
rhythm and careful steps of their com- 
sades; this was the descent from the 
‘cross, 

I saw each gesture of the Way of 
the Cross, accomplished in the same 
atmosphere of injustice, with the same 
insolence of the torturers. 

In this way my notebook was filled 
with sketches. I completed them in the 
ity Waiting rooms of railroad stations, 
with poor light, where one waited all 
night for a comrade or leader, or per- 
haps at some village near the sea 
where,-on dark nights, we waited for 
boats from Gibraltar. From time ‘to 
time I would enter a neighboring villa 
while. a friend would stand watch. 
Then I would sketch. An enemy pa- 
trol would pass by. 


The churches were often welcome 


havens, as during the Middle Ages, 
How often would I wait in a little 
church for one of our leaders; I then 
took the opportunity to ponder, once 
again, on the succession of the 14 steps 
of the sacred drama. 

Never, in France, had a whole peo- 
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ple more fully realized that such in- 
iquity as that represented in the sacred 
drama was possible. I well remember 
in this respect the words of a priest 
who has since been shot. Love, char- 
ity were regarded as insults to the new 
order. 

The threshold to this calvary. of the 
people—it was found at all the cross- 
roads, And, in our expression of sor- 
row, religion was, I will not say “al- 
lowed” (this would be too harsh); I 
will say that religion was. viewed as 
excusable, But it was best not to mis- 
use it. 

And that was the atmosphere in 
which my comrades in France, and 
myself, worked off religious painting. 
Each of us: resisted as best we could 
and in the manner best fitted to our 
respective talents. 

While elaborating those 14 stations 
(which I completed in this country) I 
expressed the hope that many ‘other 
painters would also paint the subjects. 
Quite. often a pictorial representation 
helps a plain man to reflect “how heavy 
is the cross, how painful must be this 
wound, is it possible to nail a man to 
such a cross?” A picture can lead to 
such direct thoughts, if it is painted 
in colors familiar to us and if the cos- 
tumes do not place the drama too 
much in the past and if the expressions 
are human. 

The point is.to be concrete, not ab- 
stract, to speak to the heart as well as 
to the head. It has occurred to me’ that 
if I had the honor and the great hap- 
piness to be a pastor, I would leave 
empty frames in lieu of representations 
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of the Way of the Cross, and then I 
would ask artists to help me show each 
scene as they themselves saw them. 
Then, when I received a new painting 
which more violently represented the 
drama, I would therewith replace an- 
other which may not have solved the 
problem so well. Some will protest, 
perhaps, that such an exhibition plan 
would be a profanation of the church. 
Would it really be so? Is not Mass 
celebrated each day and is not every- 
thing which rejuvenates the conscience 
of the faithful justified? At any rate, 
I submit this idea to-those who, by 
the grace of God, are better qualified 
to judge its efficagy. 

I believe that a Way of the Cross 
is not only a series of 14 panels but 
really a part of a plastic interior life. 


It is necessary to live interiorly the 
road to Calvary to be. able to paint 
those panels. So time is necessary to 
properly harmonize the paintings in 
a single symphony. And the last thing 
we realize when we complete the work 
is that Calvary never again leaves the 
thoughts of those who have pondered 
over its meaning, One thinks of it in. 
cessantly and this, perhaps, is one form 
of prayer. 

It is. through the same moral phe- 
nomenon that the works of painters 
which I have seen during the German 
occupation of France have appeared to 
me to be bathed in a plastic religion, 
sincere, moving, deep. Suffering will 
have given us the only boon which 
could come from an enemy opposed 
to all freedom of prayer. 


a 


First Things First 


Marriage, the family, has for its chief purpose the generation and 
education of children. The war-working mother, therefore, must think 
~ first of her primary duty. The mother who works in a war plant and neg- 
lects her children isn’t helping this country. She is hurting it because 
she is putting her family in danger. 

God did not institute the League of Nations or the Chamber of 
Commerce. But He did institute marriage and the family, It is the divine 
institution of society, the cell around which all society is built. 

It preceded the state and therefore it is evident it has rights and 
duties independent from the state. Education is one of these. The parents 
are the educators; the school exists only to help them. Whenever a state . 

’ “takes upon itself that right there is a long war. That’s what happened 
in Germany. It is an important thing for us to remember here. 


Thomas A. Donnellan quoted in the Pittsburgh Sunday Observer (11 Feb. °45). 
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Stone rolled back 


He lived on an 80-acre farm, and 
though his farming methods: were 
comparatively those of an Arab plow- 
ing with a stick, the farm itself was 
free of debt and yielded him easily 
enough to fill his simple needs. Once 
a week he went to town two miles 
away. But beyond this weekly trip for 
supplies he went nowhere: neither to 
church, the movies, neighborhood par- 
ties nor annual affairs at the district 
school, He didn’t go to funerals, not 
even to those of his relatives, for he 
had brothers and sisters living in the 
community. There was not, to any 
one’s knowledge, any bad feeling be- 
tween the hermit and his brothers and 
sisters, all good Catholics. It was sim- 
ply that he had withdrawn from stran- 
ger and kinsman alike, and asked for 
nothing more than to be left alone 
with his farm and his thoughts. 

For years now he had been living 
in seclusion. It was when he was still 
in his 20’s, so. the story. ran, that he 
took up his lonely existence, and the 
story was further that the woman he 
loved had jilted him at the altar, and 
that from then on he had looked -at 
neither a woman nor altar, and indeed 
at few men. More than one pastor had 
tried to bring him back to the Church. 
“Father,” he would say, “I want to 
keep away from women, and a church 
is always full of them!” 


By ALBERT EISELE 


Condensed from America® 


His neighbors learned to respect his 
estrangement from the world, but his 
eccentricities were nevertheless obvi- 
ous, and often the object of amused 
and even hilarious comment. 

First of all there were his irregular 
hours in the field. Occasionally those 
hours were standard. But forthe most 
part he put in but one shift, from 
about ten a.m. until -four p.m. Then he 
would do his chores, have supper, and 
in busy seasons go out in the evening 
and work until dark. In August and 
September, when the heat and flies 
were bad for the horses, he would 
plow during the night. A lantern hung 
from a lever so that the light shone on 
the falling furrow, the lantern moving 
like a huge glowworm in the darkness. 
His habit of plowing at night was a 
gesture of indifference toward the sun, 
but even more so was his more general 
habit of working over the noon hour. 
His house was unpainted and in-a sad 
state of tumbledown. He had a mail- 
box, but he subscribed to no paper and 
about the only mail he ever got was 
that sort addressed “Boxholder.” 

His used car he bought when he was 
about 50. This action surprised every 
one: It was said that the only reason 
he bought it was because he was be- 
coming famous as “that bachelor who 
didn’t have a car.” Of course, notoriety 
was the last thing he wished, and the 
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alleged motive for buying the car was 
possibly verified by the fact that even 
after he got it he went to town only 
once a week, just as he did before with 
’ the horses. 

Still another idiosyncrasy, and prob- 
ably the one on which, with kindly 
if amused tolerance, the neighbors 
commented at length and in greatest 
detail, had to do with a stone in one 
of the hermit’s fields. This stone sat 
in the center of ten acres. It was a stone 
of just such size that the hermit was, 
by dint of the greatest exertion, able to 
roll it over. Had it been five pounds 
heavier he could not have handled it. 
Each spring he seeded up to the very 
edge of the stone; then he would roll 
the stone onto the planted part and 
go on. In all the succeeding operations, 
such as disking, harrowing, cultivat- 
ing or harvesting, he did not move 
the stone. Of course, by moving the 
stone once each spring he was able to 
harvest perhaps an additional bushel 
of oats or corn, but nevertheless his 
neighbors often wondered why, for the 
sake of-an extra bushel or so, he 
would struggle with that stone in such 
a manner as to risk bursting a blood 
vessel, One neighbor offered to come 
over with tractor and drag it to the 
fence row, Another offered to blast it. 
But the hermit declined their offers, 
with emphasis. So they said no more 
about it. He had never given any indi- 
cations of being a miser, so his neigh- 
bors. dismissed the entire business of 
rolling over the big stone as just an- 
other quirk. 


One April day the hermit was seen, 
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as usual each spring, rolling the stone 
over onto seeded ground. But this time 
he was seen to struggle for a long time. 
Of late years he was aging fast. 

His neighbors saw him go home 
that day early in the afternoon. It was 
cool; and snow-white gulls were flying 
about the hermit and his horses, the. 
gulls standing out sharply as they dip- 
ped low over the dark plowed ground. 
The next day was warm, but the her-: 
mit did not appear. 

“I think I'd better go over,” .said, 
Peter Hanson to his wife. “I haven't 
seen a sign of him for two days.” 

Hanson found the hermitiill in bed. 

He sent for the hermit’s brother, the: 
one who was a trustee of the church. 
When the brother came, the hermit: 
asked for the priest. 

“Father,” said the hermit, “I'm in: 
poor rig. If it isn’t too late.” 

“Tim,” said the priest, “It’s never 
too late in this world.” sen 

“I've been away for 40 years,” said. 
the hermit, “I ought to be ashamed of, 
myself for asking for the. last sacra: 
ments now.” 

“Tim, you may have been. away 
from the Church, but you never wete 
far away,” said the priest. “It is be- 
cause you never were far away that 
you are able to come back .now. You: 
were never so far away you couldn’t: 
hear the steeple bell ring.’ e 

“That's right, Father. I could. abet 
hear the steeple bell ring. But I never’ 
paid any attention to it. It would have 
been. better had I never heard the- 
steeple bell ring.” n 

“Don’t be.troubled. During all cheat 
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years, you have kept alive the faith 
within you.” 

“Father, I didn’t manage this thing 
right. In some ways I wasn’t so bad; 
in some ways I walked as straight as 
between two rows of corn, But there’s 
a.lot of good things that I didn’t do, 
either. On Sundays, instead of going 
to Mass, I made hay or dug postholes. 
I never. received the sacraments. I 
never. gave a penny to the Church. I 
even ate meat on Friday. I didn’t do 
single thing to help keep the faith in 
me alive.” 

“Sometimes it’s just as bad the other 
way,” said the priest. “For instance, 
there are always women who whistle 
their prayers through their teeth on 
Sunday, but who for the remainder of 
the week whistle scandal and gossip 
through their teeth.” 

“I'm going to die,” said the hermit. 
I feel it coming on. I'll be gone before 
morning. I wish T had just ten days 
16 get ready, ten good days, so I could 
pray all day long. You know, Father, 
i's just like when the season is late 
and cold and the corn is ten days late 
but ten ood, hot days, Father!” 

“Yes, I know how it is with corn, 
Tim. I was born and raised on a farm.” 

“There was, maybe, one little thing. 
Maybe I should not even mention it. It 
is kind’ of foolish. But just the same, 
well—,.” 

“Whether or not it is foolish is for 
God to judge.” 

“It’s no credit to: me, Father. It 
started accidentally, You see, it would 
never have started except that Holy 
Week comes right in planting time. 
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So I was seeding one afternoon, on 
Holy Saturday. I sowed the oats right 
up to the stone, and then I says to my- 
self, you used to be a Catholic, why 
don’t you get down and roll that stone 
over? Thinks I, tomorrow is Easter 
Sunday and the Lord will come forth 
from His tomb, and there’s a stone 
there in front of His tomb, and maybe 
the angel that’s supposed to roll the 
stone away will be late or something, 
or maybe oversleep, and our Lord 
won't be able to come forth when He 
wants to. And so the thought came 
to me, I'll just roll away the stone. Not 
that the Lord was going to rise right 
there on my farm, of course, but just 
as a sort of—of a—oh, a memory, that 
is.” 

“Commemoration?” ‘suggested the 
priest. 

“Yes, commemoration, that’s the’ 
word, Father. I'll roll the stone away 
as a commemoration, is what I said 
to myself. So I got off my seeder that 
Holy Saturday afternoon and I rolled 
away the stone; it was heavy, just 
about all I could handle, and it made 
me all out of wind, but after I'd rolled’ 
it away I felt a whole lot better. And’ 
the next year I rolled it away, too, and 
the year after that, and every year after’ 
that. Always in commemoration of 
our Lord rising from the dead, you 
see. Last week I rolled it away, on 
Holy Saturday afternoon, but I guess 
I overdid myself. I felt something snap 
inside me. I was able to come homé,’. 
but I was all done in, I ain’t so very 
ready to go, Father, but I guess I'd’ 
better get ready the best I know how.. 
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Outside of rolling away the stone every 
Holy Week, I ain’t got no credit com- 
ing. I want to receive the last sacra- 
ments, Father.” 

“You rolled that stone away every 
year for 40 years, Tim?” 
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“Yes, Father. But as I said, I don’t 
want no credit for that. It was a silly 


thing to do.” 
“It was a beautiful thing to do. It 
may always have been almost your 


Easter duty. God will know.” 


Si 


~From the beginning 


Memories of a lifetime have come 
back to me this week as thoughtful 
friends join with the Digby family in 
celebrating the most joyous occasion in 
all our lives, the day on which our son, 
little Freddie, is ordained to the priest- 
hood at St. Louis cathedral and offers 
his first Mass at St. Rita church, the 
beginning of what, God willing, is to 
be a long and fruitful service for God, 
country, and mankind, 

Memories: “That boy is going to be 
a priest some day.” It was. Mumsey 
Digby (his grandmother) who said it 
long years ago. How proud she must 
be, looking down on him now, 

The day Doc Salatich brought him 
into this world. And later saved his life 
after he had eaten an apple, core and 
all, and had an attack of acute indiges- 
tion. 

His first midnight Mass as an altar 
boy at St. Joseph’s, and the rush home 


Beloved Son 


By FRED DIGBY 


Condensed from his column* 


for a look at the toys and the light 
tree. 

The. offer I made of a quarter for 
every star he got in school and how 
he got so many I saved myself from 
bankruptcy by a compromise. When 
he was drum major for St. Joseph's 
school band and strutted down Canal 
Street. Skipped grades and finished 
grammar school at 11 and headed for 
Jesuit High. 

The time when, still in knee pants, 
he walked out on the stage at the Aud- 
itorium to receive an award at the 
Jesuit commencement and everybody 
oh’d and ah’d. The trip to the Rose 
Bowl for the big Tulane-Southern Cal 
game, and the snowball fight at the 
Grand Canyor on the way home. 

His first long stay away from home: 
six weeks at Gray Morrison’s Lookout 
Mountain camp, and how we imiséed 
him around the house. The time Pit 
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Dufour took him to Los Angeles by 
auto for the Olympic games, the letters 
he wrote, all ending, “Now we're go- 
ing to eat.” 

The graduation from Jesuit High as 
leader of his class. The 1ith-hour de- 
cision to send him to Notre Dame, how 
elated he was and how tearful the part- 
ing with his mother, The time he 
broke his collarbone in a basketball 
game there, pledged all his friends to 
secrecy, wrote letters in longhand, and 
when well, told about it and apolo- 
gized for saying the typewriter was 
broken when it was his collarbone. 

Visits to Notre Dame as he went on 
to his B.A., helping to pay his tuition 
as secretary to Mr. O'Malley, professor 
in English, Commencement, the mag- 
na cum laude, and the parting with 
shoolmates. The weeks he spent at- 
tempting to write a story that would 
sll, and then the decision to try the 
advertising business; later radio-script 
writing; his beautiful description of 
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Manresa after making a retreat there. 
The night he made known the deci- 
sion to seek admission to Notre Dame 
seminary and departed with Father 
Castel for the visit to His Excellency. 
His delight at the chance to visit the 
children at Bucktown and his interest 
in the Evidence Guild, all a part of his 
preparation for the priesthood. His 
participation in the celebration by 
Archbishop Rummel ef the 150th-an- 
niversary midnight Mass at St. Louis 
cathedral. The CYO surprise supper 
and Father Rector O’Meara saying, 
“You sent us a gentleman; we will re- 
turn him to you a gentleman and a 
priest.” 

The humble message: “Everyone is 
much too good to me,” in his last letter 
from the seminary. 

A week of excitement and expectan- 
cy. Our great joy as the great day ap- 
proached. The feast of St. Patrick, 1945. 
A great day for the Irish; one of prayer 
and thanksgiving for the Digbys. 


Sg 


Confession in the Rain 
By WALTER O'BRIEN, O.F.M.Cap. 


Condensed from a letter* 


Rig for souls 


New Year's day. Like a year ago, 
I find myself aboard ship in a convoy. 
Iwill never forget the last two months. 
They were without doubt the most 
fruitful of my priestly life. Before leav- 


ing New Britain the clean-up work 
was going on daily. The peak'of the 
month of November was our solemn 
high evening Mass. vhale aid 
On: Dec. 8, I offered three Masses 


*To Edmund Kramer, O.F.M. Cap., St. Michael’s Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. As published id 
the Brooklyn Tablet, 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, 17, N.Y. March 10, 1945. 
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and gave general absolution and dis- 
tributed Holy Viaticum in three other 
places. My last Mass was at five in the 
evening. An old home-made _ wash- 
stand served as the altar; a ration box 
in the middle of a field was the con- 
fessional. About 400 men attended the 
Mass. Just before Mass I chanced upon 
an outfit that had no priest for four 
months. Many were in line for confes- 
sion, and finally I had to have recourse 
to general absolution. I told the men 
there would be confessions immediate- 
ly after Mass. 

Mass was just finished when it be- 
gan to pour. Hearing confessions, I was 
expecting the line of men to make a 
break, but they apparently were obliv- 
ious of the rain, In a short time they 
had me under cover of a tent but they 
remained in the pouring rain anxious 
to take the opportunity to go to con- 
fession. 

Sunday and Monday, Dec. 24 and 
25, were really rough days. I had Mass 
on three different ships on Sunday; got 
back to my own about five p.m. I ate, 
then began confessions at seven, and 
* heard until 11:30. Then I prepared the 
altar for midnight Mass, I was’afraid 
I wouldn’t be able to have Christmas 
Mass, but the good Lord arranged 
everything very nicely. 

The captain, a Lutheran, was pres- 


ent for the midnight Mass. Just about 
every one of the men received Holy 
Communion. I am still getting a few 
hard ones. Christmas morning, I set 
out early for other ships. It was impos- 
sible to hear all the confessions, so I 
had to give general absolution. I came 
aboard with 2,000 small hosts, and on 
Saturday I was scouting up one of the 
other chaplains so as to have hosts for 
Sunday. Fortunately, I managed to get 
about 1,000 hosts, I’m in a pinch, so I 
have broken them all in half. 

I just had three whirlwind Baptisms 
—after two hours of instruction. How- 
ever, I left them in the hands of three 
excellent Catholic men who were ia- 
structing them before I met up with 
them. These poor fellows have been 
trying to enter the Church for the last 
six months but never met up with a 
priest. I intend to line them up with 
a correspondence instruction course. 

There is one fellow on here who 
hails from Boston. He has lined up. 
those who have been away quite some 
time; got quite a number back to Mass 
and the sacraments. Through him | 
managed to get a boat to convey me 
to other ships without priests. During 
the last two months I must have dis- 
tributed no fewer than 3,500 Com- 
munions. I have been fortunate in be- 
ing able to offer Mass every day. 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic is something you should use to correct hearsay; always multi- 


ply a woman’s age by two, and divide a man’s reputed wealth by ten. 
O. A. Battista. 





Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.} 


Bowers, Claude G. THE YOUNG JEFFERSON, 1743-1789. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 544 pp., ill. $3.75. Finishes the author’s trilogy begun in Jefferson and 
Hamilton and Jefferson in Power. Jefferson's early life and the development of 
his ideas of democracy that later were the pattern for our political institutions. 

ow 

Cohen, Morris R. A Prerace To Locic. New York: Holt. 209 pp. $2.50. 
Live, lucid essays on a subject usually confined to textbooks. New developments 
in logic, and its value to everyone. 

ow 

Gill, Henry V., S.J. Fact AND FICTION IN MODERN ScrENCE. New York: 
Fordham University Press. 136 pp. $2.50. Informed survey of points on which 
scientific theories make contact with philosophy and religion. 

ow 

Hagen, Victor Wolfgang von. SoutH AMERICA CALLED THEM; Explorations 
of the Great Naturalists: La Condamine, Humboldt, Darwin, Spruce. New York: 
Knopf. 311 pp., ill. $3.75. Until 1735 South America was a closed book to the 
non-Hispanic world. Then La Condamine led the first of a series of expeditions 
which, over a 130-year period, gradually lifted the veil from its landscape and 
the animal, plant, and human types which mark its individuality. 

Gw 

Hellriegel, Martin B. THe Hoty SACRIFICE OF THE Mass. St. Louis: Pio 
Decimo Press. 66 pp., ill. $1.25. Instructive analysis of the Mass: its parts 
and the spirit of each. Drawings make clear the structure and nature of the 


Mass. 
Cow 


Hoek, Kees van. Pore Pius XII, Priest AND STATESMAN. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 106 pp. $2. Family background, education, and long 
experience in foreign affairs that prepared Eugenio Pacelli to guide the Church 


through the war years. 
cw 


Jaeger, Ellsworth. WiLtpwoop Wispom. New York: Macmillan. 491 pp., 
il. $2.95. Practical handbook for the outdoorsman based on years of experience 
and research. Will be enjoyed by every camper, Boy Scout, or stay-at-home 


adventurer. 
ows 


Kent, Michael. THe Bonp or Peace. Milwaukee: Bruce. 186 pp. $2. 
After the war has been won, peace aniong the victors can be insured only by the 
tie of Christian love kept strong by sacrifice through the Mass and our Com- 
munion with Christ’s own humanity. 

ow 

Kircher, Clara J., compiler. CHARACTER FORMATION THROUGH Books: A 
BisLioGRAPHY. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press. 
85 pp. $1. Entertaining books for grade and high-school pupils that the teacher 
or librarian can recommend for developing specific traits: consideration, grati- 
tude, honesty, honor, prayer, responsibility, tact. Arranged by grade level with 


a character index. 
ow 


Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle. INocencta. Translated by Henriqueta 
Chamberlain. New York: Macmillan. 209 pp. $2.50. Idyllic novel of the 
Brazil back country; a girl’s happiness sacrificed by a loving but uncompre- 
hending father. The most frequently translated of Brazilian classics. 





